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A NEW, LOW COST PERMANENT 
LIFE POLICY FOR YOU ..... 


The Horace Mann Life Insurance Company proudly announces the 
addition of one of the finest low cost, permanent Life Insurance con- 
tracts available today. The name of this new policy is the SPECIAL 
PREFERRED—ESTATE BUILDER. It is Paid Up at Age 85, yet the 
premiums are lower than for Ordinary Life. In addition, the cash values 


and dividends at most ages are higher. 


Now is the time to make inquiry into this economical and comprehen- 
sive insurance plan. For further information, without any personal obliga- 
tion, see your Horace Mann Insurance agent or simply fill in the coupon 


below and mail directly to us. 


Mail this coupon for additional information 





HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


116 South Third Street @ Richmond, Virginia 


SPECIAL PREFERRED ESTATE BUILDER 


Birth Date_ __- 
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MEET or tas FLOWERS FAMILY! 
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Frequent meetings of Flowers Co-Workers are held at our Richmond Headquarters, Here some of our office, sales, installation 
and maintenance co-workers gather to do some planning with management. 


“Experience is the best teacher,” so the old adage goes and Flowers patrons know it is true so 
far as school furniture and equipment are concerned. Started July 1, 1927, Flowers enters 
its 30th Year with a fine, experienced organization to completely serve you in the years to come 
as it has in the years that have passed. 


Next month in this space we will show you Flowers own—owned and operated—manufacturing 
plant at Lawrenceville, Va., where we make school furniture for the exclusive use of Flowers 
patrons. Watch for it. And, remember, nothing can take the place of experience! 
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Headquarters Building in Richmond, Va. 
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Since 1927, Distributors of Quality 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 


| UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC-—Grades 3-7 


McSwain e Ulrich e Cooke 





Consider these foaturss : 


Step-by-step teaching plan 





ARITHMETIC 


r Easy to read and understand 
a oe 





s 

e A new visualized approach 

e Abundant opportunities for practice 
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New facsimile teachers’ editions 











TEXTS « TEACHERS’ EDITIONS e« PRACTICE BOOKS 
ANSWER BOOKS e INDEPENDENT TESTS 


The ROAD TO HEALTH Series — Grades 1-7 


Jones - Morgan - Maloney - Landis - Shaw—1957 Edition 


Consider these features: 


e A total health program—physical, mental 
emotional and social health 





e Easy to read and understand 
e Beautifully illustrated 
e@ Built-in health handbook for each grade 


e Program of games and stunts 





Virginia Representatives: —George Peek - William Dudenhausen 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS __ Seimmits'New ersey 


OREO 
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FEBRUARY, 1957 
VOLUME L 
NUMBER 6 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
INc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively. ) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00 Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Our Cover—A salute to Dr. H. H. Hibbs who 
has guided the Richmond Professional Institute 
of the College of William and Mary through 40 
years of phenomenal growth—in fact, he is the 
one and only director of the institute. Appointed 
in 1917, Dr. Hibbs has seen the school grow 
from an enrollment of 31 full time students in 
its opening year to a total of 3,102 in 1956 
(1410 full time, 271 part time and 1,421 night 
students) ; and from one building to 23 building 
units now included in its “down-town campus.” 
The cover picture shows the Administration 
building acquired in 1930. Beginning in World I period as the Rich- 
mond School of Social Work and Public Health, the school became a 
division of the College of William and Mary in 1925 and changed to 
its present name in 1939. RPI was fully accredited in its own name by 
the Southern Association of Colleges in 1953. A purely technical col- 
lege organized in twelve professional schools, RPI offers work on three 
levels—junior college, senior college, and graduate-professional in cer- 
tain fields. Day and evening colleges at RPI are organized like a 
university, each professional school having different requirements to 
serve the individual student. From director to provost—1917-1957— 
Dr. Hibbs, a man of vision and achievement, continues to guide RPI. 
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Complimentary Memberships 


I wish to acknowledge with thanks 
the complimentary paid-up member- 
ship card to the Virginia Education 
Association which I recently received 
from you. It is good to continue to 
feel a part of such a splendid organi- 
zation even if one has retired from 
active duties. 

A. Zuleime Robertson 
Richmond 


There are not enough words in my 
vocabulary to express to you my ap- 
preciation of the complimentary paid 
up VEA membership card and the 
Preventorium card which you sent to 
me. 

You will find a check enclosed for 
$1.00 to pay for the subscription for 
the VEA Journal, which I would miss 
very much if it did not “put in its 
appearance at the proper time.” 
Almedia K. Perkins 


Lexington 


Please pardon me for being so long 
in recognizing and thanking you for 
my membership in the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. That certainly is 
a fine gesture on the part of the Execu- 
tive Board and I appreciate it very 
much, whether I am ever able to use 
it much or not. I shall begin right 
now, however, by enclosing $1.00 for 
my subscription to the Virginia Jour- 
nal. That, too, is a great privilege. 

Although I am retired, I am very 
busy at home, keeping house and try- 
ing to take care of my aged parents, 
now 89 and 94, respectively. Mother, 
the youngest, can still get about in the 
house but is feeble. My father is still 
very active on the farm. 

Blanche Penny 
Route 4, Raleigh, N. C. 





jrom the Jop File 


I enjoyed my visit to your interest- 
ing and pretty building. You were 
most kind to me there... and I am 
grateful to you for your making it so 
pleasant for me to obtain the thorough 
physical examination at the Preven- 
torium—as well as your permission to 
have more visits there “indefinitely” in 
the future. I shall surely avail myself 
of this opportunity. Dr. Repass and 
all other personnel in the Preventorium 
whom I met were so generous and 
kind, and my whole experience be- 
ginning with seeing you was a pleasant 
one. I am much indebted to the Vir- 
ginia Education Association for pro- 
viding me such a satisfactory and 
thorough examination, and my grati- 
tude to you all for your goodness to 
me as well as in the future visits. 

Audrey G. Harvie (Mrs. 
John B.) 
Richmond (Retired) 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


1957 
February 
2 Regional Leadership Conference 
—Halifax 
15 Regional Leadership Conference 
—Portsmouth 
16 Regional Leadership Conference 
—Richmond 
17-20 AASA Convention — Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
22 Regional Leadership Conference 
—Warrenton 
23 Regional Leadership Conference 
—Charlottesville 


25 VEA Nominating Committee 
March 
1 Regional Leadership Conference 
—Abingdon 
2 Regional Leadership Conference 
—Roanoke 
29 (AM) Meeting of presidents of 
Departments and Sections 
29 (PM) VEA State Committees 
30 VEA State Committees 
April 12-13 State FTA Convention 
June 
3-8 Southern States Work Confer- 
ence—Daytona Beach, Fla. 
19-21 VEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers Conference 
25-29 TEPS Conference 
June 30-July 5 NEA Convention— 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 1 VEA Convention— 
Richmond 
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RE YOU PREPARED FOR THEIR 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION? 


Explaining menstruation to young girls 
is a delicate matter. And now more than 
ever, the responsibility is shared by 
teachers as well as parents. 





To help you cover this subject simply 
and clearly, Modess offers a complete program of out- 
standing educational material for use with mothers of 
the girls and with the girls themselves. 








Order as many copies as you wish . . . free from the 
makers of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 





} Cxhecntioncl 
1 **SALLY AND MARY AND KATE WONDERED’’—a charming book- i Sratftio on 
* let for girls 9 to 12. Introduces the subject of menstrua- 
tion in simple, clear terms. Menstru dl Hyqle 





2 “GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’’— booklet for girls 12 and 
* older. Illustrated, explains menstruation in a teen-ager’s 
language. Includes tips on health, beauty and poise. 


3 ‘HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?”’—beautiful booklet for 








methers, Suggests how, when and what to tell pre-teen 
girls about menstruation. 


4 “EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’’—com- 
* plete teaching portfolio. Includes a teaching guide, large 
anatomy chart, plus copies of above booklets. 


5 “MOLLY GROWS UP’’— award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
* 14... also excellent for showing to mothers. First movie 
on menstruation done with live actors. 16 mm., black and 
white, sound—running time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


6 “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE... YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 
* ATION’’—new color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—the 
first on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid . . . 
may be stopped at any time for discussion. 35 mm., with ania. 
or without 15-minute sound record. Yours to keep. FILM—““MOLLY GROWS UP” 6 “CONFIDENCE BESAUSE...”” 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J., Box 5766-2 


Please send me free: 


Complete Copies of ‘Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” Copies of “Growing Up 
menstrual education and Liking It”’ Copies of “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” One “Edu. 
re “ 


cational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 
program KF RE E! ____.16 mm. movie, ‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan) 
Date wanted Alternate date 
35 mm. filmstrip, ‘Confidence Because . . . You Understand Menstruation” 


Y . > — 
Gi aded, casy to Use with sound without sound. Record:__ 16”, in”, Univ. 12” 





Record speed desired:___mmDate wanted 





an class 
or for discussions ne 





PLEASE PRINT! 


with parents Schoo! Grade 





Street 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 





te 


AMERICAN 
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Exclusive Distributor 
J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia 
P. 0. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia 

















Records tell us that students spend over 12,000 hours 
in school, from kindergarten through high school. 
Teachers, as a rule, spend double this amount of time, 
or more, before retirement. During most of this time, 
students are sitting down. Doesn’t this make school 
furniture one of the most important items in education? 

We believe it logically follows that the best designed, 
highest quality furniture is the only kind a school can 
afford to buy. Two good selections that meet these 
requirements are our CLAssMATE® Unit Table No. 549 
and CLassMATE Chair No. 540. This combination 
excels for classroom use. It won't solve the teacher 
shortage, but it will help lighten the burdens of our 
overworked teaching staff. 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
s E N D F 2) R 12) U R School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Cc OMP LETE CATAL OG Auditorium Seating Window Shades “ uae and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 


i=.) 
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Are you preparing your students 
for military service? 





5. <e 





“~~ ww > 


Let the Army help you a inv 
with your , ——- Taw \— 
Military Guidance Program 4 |  ?. Rorxre y 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors , r \ / \ 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- — 

sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military guidance program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 





The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 
added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 

you in every way possible. If your high school is 
presently without a military guidance program, 

the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 
programs operate in other high schools. If you are 
already conducting such a program, the Army hopes 
you are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- 
mational literature available to you. Ranging from 
reference works for teachers to booklets for students, 
this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your 
military counseling. 


Film for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


Prepare Through Education (16-minute film 
which portrays problems of high school youths 
about to enter service and advice given them 
by their counselors) may be obtained free of 
charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 
cruiting Station or by writing to: 





To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone 
your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and ms 
smal ; : . DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help wna Se. ©. 6. 
ing both your students and your country. e Attn: AGSN-P 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 




















TM 57-3 
J THE ADJUTANT GENERAL ' 
i Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. i 
Attn: AGSN-P 
j Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get additional booklets Name ' 
| for my students by writing to the above address or from my local Army Recruiting Station. | 
i Military Guidance in Secondary Schools [] This ... 1s How It Is t 
{ (A military guidance manual for principals, (Student booklet describing Address ' 
i teachers and counselors) Army life) i 
} Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life C] Reserved For You r 
(Teacher pamphlet on the need for (Student booklet describing Army job : 
8 ; <a me City State 
H military guidance) training opportunities) 4 
I Army Occupations and You It's Your Decision { 
} (Teacher reference booklet on military (Student booklet describing ways $ 
to fulfill military obligations) High School Position 


occupations) 
en En 
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Financing Education in the 
Public Schools, by seventeen author- 
ities in educational finance, govern- 
mental research and state and local 
government, is available from the Tax 
Institute, Inc., 457 Nassau St., Prince- 
ton, N. J. $5.00. 

A Pictorial History of the 
American Indian tells in prose and 
pictures the absorbing story of the 
Indians of North America from the 
time the first white men landed to the 
present, by Pulitzer prize winner 
Oliver La Farge. Copies available from 
The Washington News Company, 1121 
Fifth St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
$7.50. 

Our Schools Plan Safe Living, 
a new publication by the NEA Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, designed to help school superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, and 
teachers do more effective work in 
safety education for elementary school 
children. Copies available from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
—Single copy, 75¢. 


The new Kodascope Regeant 
Sound Projector, Magnetic-Op- 
tical, has all the quality features of 
the Regeant line, including an ex- 
tremely low level of projection noise 
which minimizes interference during 
recording. It provides excellent sound 
quality from single-perforated film 
with full-width or half-width mag- 
netic striping, from double-perforated 
film with quarter-width striping. A 
magnetic track can be added to a 
sound film with a conventional optical 
track. 

With this projector sound movies 
can be made as inexpensively as most 
silent films, because the need for costly 
art work for titles and sub-titles is 
eliminated, and a magnetic striping 
may be added for approximately 2'2¢ 
per foot of film. 

The projector is designed so that a 
record player, tape recorder, or other 
sound source can be plugged into it 
for direct recording. 

It is also possible to record the music 
first, at normal volume, and add the 
narration later with controls set at 
“magnetic overlap” to automatically 
reduce the music to background level. 


(Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, New York) 


Safety Cushion School Block 
to prevent serious injury to children 
using playground equipment. It is 
manufactured of sturdy, black, resili- 
ent rubber cushion material. It will 
withstand varying temperatures, sun- 
light and weather—aging, still retain- 
ing its original softness. 

Individual blocks measure approx- 
imately 24” x 24” and are a full 1” 
thick. Can be installed by school 
maintenance personnel. Upkeep is 
negligible. Price not prohibitive to any 
system. (Mitchell Rubber Products, 
Inc., Bldg. M-L, 2114 San Fernando 
Road, Los Angeles, California) 


School Property Insurance 


States have reported an average an- 
nual school fire loss of about $10 mil- 
lion in property and services, accord- 
ing to a new publication of the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The report, “School Property Insur- 
ance: Experiences at State Level,” is 
the first State-by-State Summary on a 
specific type of school property insur- 
ance. Although the publication focuses 
on fire insurance, it reports that some 
school boards purchase more than 20 
different types of insurance coverage. 

Copies can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at 25 cents a copy. 
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FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS went to five schools in Virginia 
this past year. Here we see Mrs. Hansford P. Francis and Ken Moorman of Lee 
Junior High School, Roanoke, receiving the award for their school from Dr. 
Kenneth D. Wells, president of the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge, left. 

Roanoke’s Lee Junior High School representatives joined with students and 
teachers from 60 other schools from 28 states throughout the nation selected for 
awards for their school programs on teaching the American Way of Life. Mrs. 
Francis and her group won the award for outstanding work done in their social 
studies of United States history and Americanism projects. 

The student-teacher group received a George Washington Honor Medal; a 
“Freedom Library”, and an all-expense trip to Valley Forge to participate in a 
‘Freedom Pilgrimage” with other award-winning schools, which included a three- 
day educational tour of Freedom Shrines at Valley Forge, Philadelphia, and 


Washington, D. C. 


Schools interested in Freedoms Foundation awards may obtain details from 
W. C. “Tom” Sawyer, Vice-President, Awards, Freedoms Foundation at Valley 


Forge, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 
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At what age should a girl 
be told about menstruation? 


Better a year early than a day late 


Maybe you’ve said to yourself: “‘My girls are only ten- 
year-olds; why tell them about menstruation so early?’’ 
But while thirteen is the average age when menstruation 
starts, many girls mature two or three years sooner. Will 
your young students be prepared for this experience? 


To help you do the job that’s needed 


--we supply two teaching aids: a 
motion picture and a booklet. Both 
are being used in schools all over the 
country to instruct younger girls. The 
animated film in sound and color is 
called ‘“The Story of Menstruation.” 
In just 10 fascinating minutes, this 
16 mm. movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions tells factually how and why 
the menstrual process happens. Gives 
authentic pointers on the care a girl 
should take of herself when “‘that day”’ 
comes—and the year round. Stressing 
the importance of daily baths, careful 
grooming, sensible diet and exercise. 
“The Story” is told clearly, with dig- 
nity and charm. 

You'll want your girls to see this re- 
markable film—available free (except 
for return postage) on short-term loan. 


It has benefited over 20 million school 
girls. And has won the praise of 
mothers, teachers, medical and church 
groups. 

Before showing the film you may 
want to invite parents’ cooperation. 
Many teachers write a note, explain- 
ing the need for this instruction. Others 
arrange previews for mothers and 
daughters, or for P.T.A. members. 
The booklet “You're A Young Lady 
Now” also helps prepare the pre-teen 
for menstruation, giving her a sound, 
wholesome explanation in simple 
terms directed to girls 9 to 12. Illus- 
trated, easy-reading, this booklet has 
answered millions of young girls’ 
“growing-up”’ questions. It may be 
ordered in quantity so that each girl 
may have her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of 
Kotex sanitary napkins. 


"Very Personally Yours” 


——-CLIP AND MAIL TODAY!-——- 





Copyright 1946, Walt Disney Productions _ 





Specially prepared for 
girls 12 and older. This 
20-page booklet provides 
a more detailed expla- 
nation of the menstrual 
process. Hints about 
exercises, grooming, 
sports, social contacts. 





Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers 
» “a helped organize this flex- 
ry ible teaching guide. 
| You'll find it adaptable 

to any teaching situ- 
ation. The large color 


wee, 
Lf "ed chart on menstrual phys- 
1 Vs iology is designed for 





Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Educational Dept. §T-27 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 
“The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) — 
Also send the following: 
copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


0) Physiology Chart O Teaching Guide 








Name . . — 
(please print) 

School = 

Street oo — Zone State 











Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp 
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Borrow by Mal! 


ANY AMOUNT-$100 TO $600 


AES 


ANT FEATURES OF OUR BORROW-BY-MAIL LOAN SERVICE 


3. NO SUMMER PAYMENTS—No principal pay- 

ments required during summer vacation. if 

i lary stops during the summer vacation, 

— ae on car or furniture or Pree o- seem ac ave angers 
prt ice i i lue to teachers. 

2. CONVENIENT TERMS—Pay loan out of future service of aqubonen fot 

: earnings in convenient monthly eee. 4. ll retin cr a a oe Peed 
ts and payments. Loan ; i 

pew nage reaper ine a coe pay only see no agents = ta managers—only you 

for the time you use the money—no longer! and we know about it. 





IMPORT 


1, SIGNATURE ONLY—Teacher loans are made 
on your signature only—no co-signers, no en- 


















yporast SERVICE! 
YL COMPLETELY PRIVATE! 


pene CO-SIGNERS 








A STATE FINANCE “TEACHER LOAN” CAN BE THE ANSWER TO YOUR MONEY PROBLEMS 


If You Need a Loan—It is Our Pleasure to Serve You 











Applications for loans from teachers always 
receive the “green light” . . . immediate 
service is almost always assured. If you need 
any amount from $100 to $600, the cash 


short loan Application and Note below. 
That’s all you have to do. We’ll speed the 
cash on its way to you as soon as approved. 
We guarantee satisfaction. Our sixty year 


INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL is here waiting for you. You may want cash old organization is licensed and supervised 
20 to further your education or to consolidate by the Nebraska Banking Department. 
MONTHS old bills and protect your credit standing. You can deal with us in complete 
$ 6.75 Remember, State Finance loans you money confidence. Rush application to us. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ------------------- 








BY MAIL from the privacy of your own 

13.43 home and without anyone in the community 
or school knowing anything about the trans- 

19.95 action. All mail is sent to you in plain, sealed 

31.83 envelopes. 

aie NO WAITING— MAIL APPLICATION NOW 


Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 





Old Reliable Company + Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. J-1360 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


























To State Finance Company, Dept. J3-1360 The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Istill Owe | Per Mo. To Whom Owing | Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made < 
! can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost . | enna name nn nnn nn isemaaisbhanihinemseinienbiteinaniiatsie 
whatsoever. | 


rhe ate . ‘ ; FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $_......._ On what date of month will your for our confidential fies 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative... - (Relationship)..........__.._.__._. 





eS ee ee ee a ee ee Ge ee coe Se Gee ee ee GS cs ee es cs cs el 





Age..._... per month $.....0000008008.00... you receive salary es 
Name and address Street ee cer IE a csisnsctenccccintials 

of school you teach... 
How long with Previous Name of Relative - (Relationship) ........_____.__ 

present employer... employment Street ae I 
Husband or wife's Salary 

employment... per month $ Name of Relative - (Relationship)............._. 
To whom are payments o = : 
auto made? (Name)... tC<C«éCr Torn. : ; ae Street nicest —.. _State shai, UN ccesnsiieapitiaesii 
Bank you dea! with (Name)......____._._.._Town Name of Relative.. . (Relationship) ............- 
Amount you owe bank? $_..0. Monthly payments? $ 
What security on bank loan?... = ae cp Ey ee 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
$ to (Name) (Aad any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
boaussseuesseneesecasnane> a euesbtuagnessGeus=eussessecudscess _ if } 

Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here ee 
ee, | ; aie 
EET ’ : A Town. pnccntsincenienanensapens MAPA tacicivasssbanisitiabeelpscsievGiaes “NOD Ce ae 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $............_........| Payment $ ’ Saat (| | Ee se RL | eRe ee Oe ee 














In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shal! be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 








PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES |p 
REQUIRED 














(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 











== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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SPRING TIME IS PLAY TIME 


Improve Your Playground 
Install Equipment By RECREATION 








No. 395/P $166.00 


No. 916ZS $208.00 


16’ stainless steel bedway 





No. 458FS/P $75.00 No. 387 (capacity 25) $136.00 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE FREE CATALOG 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 S. Foushee Street Richmond 20 
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In an Open Letter to the Principals and Teachers of 
Virginia, Mr. R. Moore Williams has this to say— 






Ladies and Gentlemen: 


— 
Ral The Arithmetic Evaluation Committee and the State Board 


of Education were awfully good to me when they recom- 
mended and adopted my arithmetics. 


Incidentally, they were mighty good to you school folks and 
to the children of Virginia, too, because the adoption of my 
arithmetics makes available the finest and only complete arith- 
metic program. 


Wait until you see the new and amazingly different 
Teachers Editions. You get the pupil’s page, the answers to 
all problems, exercises and questions; suggestions for teaching, 
classroom procedures and enrichment materials for the gifted 
learners for every page in the child’s book without turning a 
page in the Teachers Edition. Teaching arithmetic will be 
fun using these new Teachers Editions. 








While we are on the subject of “things different”, I want to 
mention these added features in my arithmetics: 


Consistent use of worked-out models. 


Visualization of processes. 


we NO — 


Readiness lessons before the introduction of 
each major topic. 





4. A workshop of more practice. 





Use of manipulative materials. 


6. Enrichment materials for the gifted learner 
throughout the series. 











Ss 


ec 


All of this know-how and do-well in the field of arithmetic 
comes to you as a result of more than a quarter century of 
research and experience in arithmetic instructional program- 
ming. 


You should make it a point to know my Arithmetics thoroughly before you make any 
adoption decisions. Both you and your pupils deserve only the best. 


Only the best reminds me that my Winston Advanced Dictionary also was adopted. A 
truly Modern Authority is this great dictionary with its more than 100,000 terms, its mod- 
ern world atlas of fifteen pages, its many colored plates, its numerous illustrations, drawn 
to scale, its special appendixes devoted to chronological tables, tables of weights and measures, 
signs and symbols, foreign words and phrases, and names of persons and places. The Winston 
Advanced Dictionary is both a dictionary and a reference book. No school in Virginia should 
be without this excellent aid to learning. 

Folks, I assure you it will be a pleasure to serve the educational needs of the schools of 


Virginia. Please call upon me often. 








Very cordially yours, 


Driver, Virginia (KG ; 2 


“R. Moore Williams 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street, Phila. 7, Pa. Blanche Building, Marianna, Florida 
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What Happened to the Three R’s? 


HE author of ‘““‘What Happened to the Three 

R's?” in the January 1957 issue of Redbook 
when he set out to answer the question was certain 
that they were lost from the modern school cur- 
riculum. 


His son was in a “‘slow”’’ reading group. He 
seemed to spend most of his school time sharing his 
stamp collection, drawing pussy willows, and grow- 
ing a sweet potato vine. He certainly was not learn- 
ing the fundamentals. 


After a thorough investigation, however, he final- 
ly concluded that children today are being educated. 
He was impressed with the emphasis being placed 
upon the emotional as well as the mental develop- 
ment of children. 


He lists the six important goals of modern educa- 
tion as he found them as follows: (1) the teaching 
of the Three R’s as tools for achieving other goals, 
(2) a sense of good citizenship and moral conduct, 
(3) training in health and safety practices, (4) emo- 
tional stability and mental health, (5) skills and 
knowledge for earning a living, and (6) profitable 
leisure-time interests. With these goals in mind, the 
author discovered why his son was doing certain 
things in school; e.g., when he stood before the class 
and talked about his stamp collection, he was over- 
coming his shyness and gaining self-assurance. 


The author also found out many other things 
about today’s schools: (a) Children learn useful 
words and are more accurate in spelling the words 
they need to know. (b) Geography means not 
boundaries and capitals, but the influence of geo- 
graphical factors on man’s life; purpose also de- 
termines the content of other subjects taught in school. 
(c) Children are motivated through their interests; 
e.g., they learn arithmetic in order to count money 
and make change; to write, in order to write a letter. 
(d) Since children develop mental skills at different 
ages, the school waits until the child is ready before 
starting to teach him to read, for example. (e) Since 
different individuals have different amounts of ability, 
the school, recognizing this, helps each child achieve 
maximum development. 


Mr. Baker, in a word, came to the conclusion that 
even if our schools are not perfect, they are teaching 
the fundamentals, but in a different way from that 
of several years ago. The basic needs of the schools 
today, he concludes, are better trained teachers, 
smaller classes, more buildings, and better equipment. 
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They'll Never Beat America 


HE 280 Richmond John Marshall High School 

Seniors who with their sponsor, Mrs. Mary J. 
Warriner, and twelve other teachers went as a group 
to Washington for the event, made quite a splash at 
the Eisenhower-Nixon inauguration. According to a 
newspaper report, they affected the President so much 
that he stood up in his car, beamed, waved his hat, 
and called Mamie’s attention to the impressive aggre- 
gation. This performance was occasioned by a well- 
delivered John Marshall yell from the bleachers as 
follows: 


“Give us an [!”’ 

‘“‘T-I-I-’’ roared the stands. 
“Give us a K!” 

“Kay-y-y!" 

“Give us an E!”’ 

“E-E-E”’ 

Then all together: 
‘““Ray-rah for Ike, Ike, Ike!”’ 


The Nixons got a similar reception as well as all 
the Governors. 


But the biggest impression they made, according 
to Guy Friddell, writing in the News Leader, was on 
W. Griffith Purcell, a Richmond member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates, who sort of at the last 
minute decided to go to the inauguration and got on 
the same train with the 280 American youths, burst- 
ing with joy and enthusiasm. The trip up and back 
gave Delegate Purcell, an astute student of human 
behavior, an excellent opportunity to observe the 
younger generation on a ‘‘lark’’. His analysis is 
heartening to those who are concerned about juvenile 
delinquency and a tribute to the type of education 
being provided by Dr. Fred Dixon, John Marshall 
High School principal, and his fine faculty. 


These are some of the things Purcell said: 
“They'll never beat America.”’ 
“A reservoir of energy. Unregimented, too.”’ 


What struck the middle-aged voyagers (Friddell 
was on the train with Purcell) next were the down- 
right, fresh-scrubbed good looks of high school girls. 
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“You just can’t find an unattractive girl on this 
train,”’ said Purcell. 


“All this hubbub is just walking and talking,” he 
said. He hadn’t heard a single off-color remark, he 
added. 


Today’s teen-agers, Purcell decided, are respectful 
of their elders, better behaved than in his own youth, 
but independent to an astonishing degree. 


“IT don’t believe they realize there is a teen-age 
problem,” said Purcell. 


A lot of the “‘problem”’ is just ‘‘fast communica- 
tion,’’ said the legislator. 


“A boy breaks a window in Kankakee, and we 
know it in Richmond by sundown,”’ he said. 


As a final note, he said he hadn’t heard Elvis Pres- 
ley mentioned the whole day. 


Only 13 Now 


geared of the 112 Virginia high schools which 
belong to the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools will be affected by recent 
action of that body. At the meeting in Dallas, De- 
cember 3-6, the following change was made in 
standards for member schools which will go into 
effect for the school term 1958-59: 

“A minimum annual salary of $3000 for a degree 
teacher and a minimum average salary of $3400 are 
required by the Commission. Salaries paid to super- 
intendents of systems including member schools shall 
in every case be at a higher monthly and annual rate 
than that paid to the principal. Salaries paid to prin- 
cipals of member schools shall in every case be at a 
higher monthly and annual rate than that paid to any 
member of the faculty.” 

Only four Virginia counties and nine cities have 
degree teacher minimums as high as $3000 this year. 

It has always been our opinion that membership 
in the Southern Association is an honor and a privil- 
ege and one that should be sought by every Virginia 
high school. We certainly trust that the raising of 
the salary standards will not cause any Virginia high 
school to lose its membership. 


Low Bid 


; city of Warwick has just accepted a bid on 
a $725,000 school bond issue carrying a net in- 
terest of 3.62 per cent by a Virginia syndicate. Of- 
ficials of the city have been negotiating with the State 
Retirement Board for the money at 4 per cent. A 
saving of $39,615 will be realized by the city on the 
sale to private investors rather than to the Retirement 
Board. 

Warwick has an A credit rating. 

Jesse W. Dillon, State Treasurer, said after the 
sale ‘‘things are looking more encouraging. This sale 
should prove to purchasers of county and city school 
bonds that school bonds are an attractive investment.”’ 
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Later Hopewell accepted a bid for a $1,000,000 
school construction bond issue. The bid was made 
by a Richmond investment firm at 4 per cent on 
$250,000 to be amortized in five years and 314 per 
cent on the balance to be paid in the following fifteen 
years. Mr. Charles W. Smith, Superintendent of 
Hopewell Schools, said that $300,000 will be used 
for school additions and the balance for a new Negro 
high school on a nineteen acre site in the south- 
western part of the city. 


Free 


OR those who are interested in understanding or 

interpreting to others the fine visiting teacher 
program in Virginia, we wish to call your attention 
to ‘“The Visiting Teacher’, a brochure published by 
the Department of Visiting Teachers of the Virginia 
Education Association. It is another example of the 
extent to which VEA Departments and Sections are 
moving forward in service and influence. It is edited 
by Lillie O. Tucker, Visiting Teacher, Nottoway 
County. 

This strikingly illustrated publication defines the 
visiting teacher, his function, with whom and how 
he works, and the kinds of problems with which he 
deals. 

Copies of this attractive publication can be had for 
the asking from the VEA Headquarters Office. 


Scholarships 


os year 160,000 high school seniors partici- 
pated in the National Merit Scholarship ex- 
aminations. Six hundred scholarships worth over 
$1,000,000 were finally awarded. 

Students from 51 per cent of the nation’s high 
schools participated. In Virginia 173 of the 315 
public white high schools participated or a total of 
55 per cent. Fifty-seven per cent of the private high 
schools participated and 40 per cent of the Negro 
public high schools participated. 

At this time principals of high schools are being 
asked to indicate whether their schools will partici- 
pate. Should not more Virginia high school students 
be given an opportunity to take this examination? 


Frank Chase 


nig he Chase’s scholarly article beginning on the 
following page of the Journal emphasizes that 
our economy is finding less and less use for the un- 
skilled and low skilled workers. Our technological 
society demands more and more highly literate 
workers, 

To us the most significant statement he makes is: 

“Our chief guarantee of such an outcome lies in 
providing for all of our citizens a quality of educa- 
tion reserved in most societies for a small elite group.” 

Only an improved and expanded public school 
system can meet this challenge. 
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Changes Ahead For 
Our Schools 


HE American people though- 
out their history have held 
great expectations for their schools 
and have seen them as means to the 
achievement of both individual 
and national goals and aspirations. 
The American schools have been 
wonderfully responsive to these de- 
mands. ‘They have extended their 
reach downward and upward; they 
have contrived to enroll larger and 
larger proportions of the popula- 
tion; and they have constantly 
broadened their offerings and serv- 
ices in an attempt to minister to the 
new needs expressed by society. 
Certainly the schools have not 
realized all the hopes placed upon 
them; but, by and large they have 
been the kinds of schools that the 
American people wanted and were 
willing to support. If they are to 
be charged with the ills of our 
society, it is only reasonable that 
they should be credited also with 
its virtues. It is not fanciful to sup- 
pose that there may be some rela- 
tionship between the upward and 
outward extension of educational 
opportunities and our amazing 
scientific and technological prog- 
ress. Claim can be’ laid also to a 
considerable share in the develop- 
ment of the work-skills which con- 
tribute to the increased produc- 
tivity that underlies our present 
abundance. Probably no schools 
in the history of mankind have 
ever achieved so wide a range of 
objectives for so large a proportion 
of the population as have the 
schools of the United States. 


New Demands on Education 
The demands on education are 
still growing and taking on new 
dimensions which constitute a more 
fundamental challenge to _ the 
schools than the necessity for op- 
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erating with a shortage of both 
classrooms and qualified teachers. 
In essence, the new demands spell 
out the need for a quality education 
for the masses, which is a demand 
never before made on the schools of 
anation. Analysis of the situation 
compels a doubt that the schools 
as now constituted and supported 
can carry this burden of preparing 
man to occupy the new world 
which is emerging from repeated 
applications of science and tech- 
nology to the material conditions 
of life. 


An Expanding Culture 

Young people growing up in the 
world of today are confronted with 
the necessity of developing new 
concepts of distance, time, and the 
organization of human relation- 
ships. The cultural heritage which 
they need to assimilate is broader 
and richer than has been set before 
any previous generation. More- 
over, the school’s choice of content 
from among the profusion of ac- 
cumulating knowledge is made 
more difficult by lack of consensus 
on values and lack of agreement 
among scholars on the criteria for 
choice. We are confronted, there- 
fore, not only with the need for 
a rather thoroughgoing examina- 
tion of the curricula now offered in 
our schools, but with the necessity 
for developing new approaches to 
the selection of content and the or- 
ganization of learning experiences. 


New Work Skills 


The need for curriculum recon- 
struction is also underscored by the 
increasing level of literacy and tech- 
nical skill required for effective 
work in industry, government, and 
the professions. ‘The advance of 
the American economy is punctu- 


by FRANCIS S. CHASE 


ated by the continuing destruction 
of low-skilled jobs and their re- 
placement by jobs requiring highly 
developed technical or managerial 
skills, This process is now being 
accelerated so that industry will be 
demanding fewer and fewer rou- 
tine operators and ever larger num- 
bers of men with the skills to de- 
sign, build, install, repair, and con- 
trol machinery. A high propor- 
tion of the new jobs being created 
require basic understandings and 
skills in mathematics, science, and 
the arts of communication. Heavier 
demands are being made, too, on 
the ability to plan, to coordinate 
operations, and to exercise inde- 
pendent judgment. These indus- 
trial demands for highly literate 
workers are paralleled in govern- 
ment and the military services. Our 








Dr. Francis S. Chase is Chairman 
of the Department of Education 
at the University of Chicago. A 
native Virginian, he was VEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Editor of 
the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion during 1939-45. 
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scientific and professional occupa- 
tions now employ over five million 
persons as compared with just over 
1,200,000 in 1900; and the de- 
mand is still rising. 


Intercultural Communication 


There was a time when ac- 
quaintance with the elements en- 
tering into Western civilization 
would entitle one to qualify as an 
educated citizen of the United 
States. This is no longer true. The 
responsibilities of citizenship in our 
closely knit world demand some 
knowledge of many cultures. For 
our Own interests, as well as for 
the sake of our obligations to man- 
kind, we need citizens who can 
understand how the peoples of 
other lands have come to terms 
with their own environments and, 
in so doing, developed institutions 
and systems of values different 
from ours. Educational agencies 
in the United States must set them- 
selves a goal of helping our adult 
citizens and the young people now 
growing up to understand well 
enough the peoples of Africa, Ko- 
rea, the Middle East, or other un- 
developed lands, to help them 
achieve their own proper aspira- 
tions and to choose membership in 
the free world through the proc- 
esses of enlightenment and social 
advance. 


Need for Wise Choices 

The American dream is centered 
around the idea of an individual 
who is free to work out his destiny 
in his own way and to determine 
within broad general limits how 
he will make his particular con- 
tribution to society. Not only is 
man to be free to chart his private 
course, but the public policy itself 
is conceived as the resultant of 
choices freely arrived at by indi- 
vidual members of society. In the 
conditions of the modern world the 
knowledge requisite for wise de- 
cisions continually increases, and 
the effects of unwise choices grow 
daily more appalling. Thus, the 
importance of wise decisions is 
heightened and at the same time the 
complexity of the interacting fac- 
tors makes wise decisions increas- 
ingly difficult to reach. If men, 
therefore, are to be free not only 
to think their own thoughts and 
to speak their own minds, but also 
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to shape public policy through de- 
cisions individually arrived at, there 
must be some assurance that the free 
choices of individuals will some- 
how add up on the side of wisdom 
and the general welfare. Our chief 
guarantee of such an outcome lies 
in providing for all of our citizens 
a quality of education reserved in 
most societies for a small elite 


group. 


Change Outstrips Prediction 


There are persons who talk of 
predicating education upon the 
kinds of conditions which will be 
met in adult life by members of the 
rising generation; but, we are not 
wise enough to predict what these 
conditions will be. Who in 1900 
could have predicted the hydrogen 
bomb, jet planes traveling at 2,000 
miles per hour, color television, or 
the possibility of man-made satel- 
lites circling indefinitely in space. 
The rate of change constantly out- 
speeds the efforts of education to 
draw abreast of needs and makes 
futile any attempt to prepare nar- 
rowly for the demands of contem- 
porary or emerging society. 

I can see only one way out of 
this dilemma, and that is to aim 
for an education which will enable 
man to abstract from the culture 
the understandings and skills 
through which to maintain his 
equilibrium in a field of rapidly 
shifting forces. The old argument 
among those who would have edu- 
cation address itself to immediate 
social needs and those who would 
have it beamed at the development 
of a “‘liberated’’ mind is now large- 
ly obsolete. The most immediate 
and pressing demands of our times, 
when analyzed, will turn out to 
be not those for narrow vocational 
skills or for easy social adjustment, 
but for a depth of understanding 
which will make it possible to 
apply the accumulated wisdom of 
the race to new conditions as they 
arise. 


New Approaches Needed 

All that we have been saying 
supports the notion that there is 
need for a thoroughgoing reformu- 
lation of the content, the method, 
and the administrative organiza- 
tion of education for all age groups. 
In our world of magnified power 





and telescoped space and time, the 
peoples of the world jostle each 
other with dangerously meager un- 
derstandings of each other’s des- 
tinations, needs, or intentions. 
They live in a constant state of 
anxiety because they do not under- 
stand well enough to control the 
new forces which man has un- 
leashed. Technological change has 
outrun social invention and the 
minds of men have not been pre- 
pared to assimilate the changes al- 
ready made, much less the even 
greater ones swarming beyond the 
horizon. 

While the demands on education 
have increased enormously, the pos- 
sibility of adapting educational 
provisions to emerging needs has 
also expanded greatly. The ad- 
vances in biology, anthropology, 
psychology, and _ other social 
sciences have given us a new un- 
derstanding of man and how he 
grows and learns. We are also in 
a much better position than form- 
erly to tap the varied cultural re- 
sources of all the peoples of the 
earth. Consequently, the poten- 
tial resources for the reconstruction 
of learning experiences and the 
preparation of teachers are more 
numerous and diverse than in any 
previous period. Furthermore, the 
steady rise in national productivity 
and income makes possible the sup- 
port of a vastly improved program 
of education without imposing any 
strain on the economy. 

To achieve the necessary recon- 
struction of education, we must 
proceed on a broader front than 
previously and with a wider array 
of talent than has yet been brought 
to the task. Experienced teachers 
who know at first-hand the prob- 
lems encountered in the education 
of the young must pool their 
knowledge with those who have 
had opportunity to observe and 
analyze the work of many differ- 
ent teachers in many kinds of situ- 
ations. ‘The special insights into 
human behavior of the clinical psy- 
chologist must be mingled with the 
anthropologist’s understanding of 
how culture conditions learning, 
the sociologist’s perceptions of the 
complex interaction between the 
school and the society in which it 
is rooted, and the historian’s per- 
spective on the growth and decline 
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of institutions and civilizations. 
Moreover, the choice of content for 
the learning sequences must be 
made with the active and enlight- 
ened assistance of mathematicians, 
scientists, and competent special- 
ists from other areas of organized 
knowledge. 


Teachers for Tomorrow 

Construction of new sequences 
of learning experiences will be of 
little value unless we prepare teach- 
ers who have a firm grasp of the 
objectives to be sought and a high- 
ly developed ability to motivate 
and guide learners in those ele- 
ments most essential to their own 
growth and to the demands of a 
changing society. The kinds of 
programs of teacher education 
which we provide in the next dec- 
ade will condition the quality of 
American education for the re- 
mainder of the twentieth century. 

The preparation of teachers 
should be one of the most highly 
valued activities on any university 
or college campus; and institutions 
not willing to attach such value to 
this function should disqualify 
themselves from participation in it. 
The evidence of valuing should be 
reflected in staffing policies, in sal- 
aries, and in the willingness of 
members of the faculties of many 
departments to invest their time 
and thought in the improvement 
of teaching. 


Research, the Bellwether 

The quality of education de- 
manded by our age cannot be 
achieved without increased empha- 
sis On systematic research and on 
measures for translating research 
findings into educational practice. 
The whole fabric of a society in 
which all men share the responsi- 
bility for public policy rests on a 
foundation of universal education. 
But, universal education is a shaky 
foundation for civic responsibility 
in the modern world unless the 
educative process constantly is 
made more effective by the appli- 
cation of research. Students of 
education are aware of the need to 
develop theories of learning which 
take into account the purposive 
nature of the human organism. 
They recognize the need for in- 
tensive and sustained research into 
the nature of motivation and learn- 
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ing, definition and measurement of 
teaching effectiveness, and many 
other problems central to the work 
of the schools. For this funda- 
mental research we cannot rely ex- 
clusively upon the efforts of grad- 
uate students or the meager amount 
of time which professors of edu- 
cation can set aside from crowded 
teaching schedules. Instead, we 
need to build teams of highly com- 
petent researchers who will devote 
their major efforts over a period 
of years to the construction and 
testing of hypotheses with regard 
to the factors influencing education. 

It will not do, however, to wait 
upon the development of an exact 
science of education. Application 
of the imagination to the improve- 
ment of teaching and the organiza- 
tion of learning experiences holds 
as much promise as the advance- 
ment of science. Improvement will 
come quickly, if a large number of 
teachers and students of education 
become imbued with a spirit of ex- 
perimental inquiry; and, if the 
promising ideas evolved are tried 
out under conditions which permit 
careful and continuous evaluation. 
The laboratory schools on univer- 
sity campuses should pioneer in 
this work as they did in the period 
of the 1920's. Many other schools 
should encourage similar attempts 
by teachers to evolve and try out 
new ideas. 

In order to reap the full benefits 
from research, improved programs 
of teacher education and curriculum 
revision, we must take steps to 
strengthen the organization and 
administration of our schools. Ed- 
ucational administration today is 
fraught with difficulties which arise 
in part from the mounting de- 
mands on education, and in part 
from such factors as increasing en- 
rollments, the shortage of qualified 
teachers, the inadequacy and inelas- 
ticity of school revenues, and the 
existence of many school districts 
too small to provide a modern pro- 
gram of education. 

Hope for schools equal to the 
demands of our times rests in a 
heavy investment of thought and 


This article is adapted from an ex- 
tended treatment of “New Demands 
in Education” now in process of pub- 
lication in book form by the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press. 


an outpouring of resources to make 
possible drastically reorganized se- 
quences of learning experiences, 
new patterns for the organization 
of teaching personnel, and a con- 
tinuous process of imaginative 
planning and systematic evalua- 
tion. To be truly effective our 
American program of education 
must be suited to the responsibili- 
ties citizens should assume under 
a democratic government where in- 
dividual choice and free enterprise 
prevail, Furthermore, it must be 
based on the best available knowl- 
edge of how learning takes place 
and how desirable social changes 
are produced. 

To thus bring practices in the 
schools in line with the demands 
of our times and the current state of 
knowledge about learning will add 
to the cost of maintaining the 
schools. Fortunately, the Ameri- 
can economy has advanced to a 
point where doubling or tripling 
the expenditures for education will 
constitute no real drain on the na- 
tional income. In fact, increased 
expenditures for education, so far 
from constituting a threat to our 
standards of living, will contribute 
to an increasing standard both by 
creating new demands for products 
and services, and by increasing 
worker effectiveness and produc- 
tivity. 





Institute for Teachers of 

Science and Mathematics 

The University of Virginia is one of 
16 universities in the U. S. which have 
received grants from the National 
Science Foundation for the support of 
Academic Year Institutes during the 
school year September 1957-June 1958 
for teachers of the sciences and mathe- 
matics. 

The grants will provide for a stipend 
of $3000 for each of 50 participants in 
the Institute, plus additional allow- 
ances for dependents, travel, tuition, 
and books. 

Inquiries concerning the University 
of Virginia Institute for Teachers of 
Science and Mathematics should be 
sent to: 

Dr. James W. Cole, Jr., Director 
Academic Year Institute 

Cobb Chemical Laboratory 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
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by ERNEST W. MOONEY 


paper are the kind that will tell a 
true story. 

That’s when the adviser must be 
aware of such things as the eternal 
gossip column, which can destroy 
reputations in high school as easily 
and as surely as the irresponsible 
national magazines can shred oth- 
ers. The student columnist is sus- 
ceptible to the same unconscious 
processes of half-truth, rumor, and 
ineffectually checked information 
which the sensational magazines 
use with malice aforethought. As 
a public relations medium, the gos- 


The High School Newspaper: 
A Public Relations Medium 


N contrast to the abundant in- 

terest of elementary school par- 
ents in their schools and in their 
children’s teachers, the high schoo] 
is sometimes regarded as unfertile 
ground for the growth of good 
teacher-parent relations. Even high 
school PTA’s are notoriously rare 
or inert. 

But most high schools nowa- 
days have a method of pointing up 
their good qualities to parents, and 
like any other method, it can be 
either good or bad. 

It is the student newspaper. 

Here is a potential quality prod- 
uct that can show parents that the 
high school is a pretty good place 
for learning the material in books, 
as well as for learning about citi- 
zenship, leadership, and _ living. 
Primarily, the high school news- 
paper reports to the students the 
news of the school. As a device 
for fostering the best writing in 
the school, it’s unsurpassed. It 
serves as a laboratory for all the 
grammar lessons the children have 
ever had. 
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But the newspaper's important 
by-product is public relations. 

Consider a school which sup- 
ports a newspaper appearing once 
every two weeks. It has a circula- 
tion of about 1,400. With an 
average number of readers per copy 
of three, more than 4,000 people 
read every issue. Since not all the 
readers are students, the adviser 
must give much attention to the 
other people who read the paper. 

The students who do the writ- 
ing, the layouts, and the photog- 
raphy are scarcely aware of what 
their paper can do to an interested 
public, and never let it be said that 
high school parents are less inter- 
ested than their elementary school 
equivalents. They just do not feel 
the pressure that only young chil- 
dren can exert so effectively. It’s 
the adviser who will sense his re- 
sponsibility to a parent group 
which maintains its interest in the 
schools through methods different 
from those in the elementary 
school. It is the adviser’s respon- 
sibility to see that stories in the 


sip column in a high school news- 
paper is among the worst. The 
adviser must recognize his answer- 
ability to persons other than his 
student readers. 

The adviser must watch, too, 
for those stories that are popular 
with students but which create an 
undesirable picture when placed be- 
fore the parent reader who rarely 
visits the school for himself. The 
story is representative of something 
less than the whole truth, even 
when it is a factual presentation in 
itself. 

Such stories need careful editing, 
and perhaps the writers need some 
friendly guidance by the adviser. 
Often the newspaper staff is trying 
in all earnestness to correct a bad 
situation. In writing a _ story 
which tells the facts about, say, an 
unfortunate cafeteria problem like 
throwing oranges, students will 
sometimes lend more space to the 
disorder that undeniably exists 
than to quotations from the prin- 
cipal, the counselors, and the cafe- 
teria manager about the possibility 
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of improvement, which, after all, 
is the point of the story. Nor does 
this technique violate any journal- 
istic principles. 

Most parents haven't the time or 
the training to recognize such a 
story for what it could be worth. 
A surface reading will give an im- 
pression of daily disorder in the 
cafeteria, but intelligently advised 
students will recognize that and, 
once it is pointed out, do every- 
thing to write a story leaving a 
good impression. It’s their school, 
their parents, and their reputations. 


In most cases, the high school 
newspaper does an excellent job of 
keeping parents informed. Advis- 
ers receive a number of exchange 
papers from all over Virginia and 
the nation, and nearly all of them 
tell more than the student body 
Suspects about their respective 
schools. 

There are stories on the curricu- 
lum, for example, that are never 
labeled “‘curriculum’’. Such a story 
recently in a Richmond school 
paper was part of a series running 
through the year. The adviser had 
little to do but rejoice, since it was 
a student’s idea and was student 
executed. ‘The series was labeled 
“What's going on?” and under 
that a standard headline about that 
particular story. The series dealt 
with classes in shop, jewelry, and 
vocations, and happily followed by 
about three years a similar set of 
stories on the academic classes. 


deal with the 


Other 


stories 





school’s part in the community. 
High school students have helped 
out with Community Chest func- 
tions and the Red Cross drives, 
gone on field trips to City Council 
meetings, and, of course, partici- 
pated in athletic events. The 
paper announces events of interest 
to parents, such as approaching as- 
semblies, PTA meetings, forums, 
parents’ visitation days, and the 
like. 


The school newspaper, properly 
advised, reports these as student ac- 
tivities. To the public they are 
more than student activities. For 
the parents they paint a picture of 
high school activity as no other 
medium can do. 


The newspaper reaching more 
than 4,000 people in any commu- 
nity is something to be reckoned 
with. Even the advertisers feel the 
importance and strength of the 
paper—they provide the revenue, 
in most cases. 


The adviser has a triple duty— 
to the principal, to use the paper as 
a practical English situation, where 
high school boys and girls will get 
practice in writing; to the students, 
to provide news that appeals but 
does not excite: and to the public, 
to present an accurate and fair pic- 
ture of school life. 


And throughout all the fuss 
which accompanies the preparation 
and publication of the paper, the 
adviser remains aware of the im- 
plications for the administration, 
the student body, and the public. 


Ernest W. Mooney, Jr., received the Dis- 
tinguished Service 
Southern Interscholastic Press Association 
convention in Lexington May 5, 1956. The 
citation reads: 


Award at the 27th 


In recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of scholastic publishing 
and in acknowledgment of devoted and 
effective service to journalism, to educa- 
tion, and to youth. 


The award was presented by O. W. Riegel, 
director of the Lee Journalism Foundation at 


Washington and Lee University. 


Mr. Mooney became assistant principal of Richmond’s Thomas 


Jefferson High School at the beginning of this school year. 


He 


formerly headed publications at John Marshall High School where 
he taught English and also served as assistant to the director of 
School Community Relations for the Richmond City Schools. Last 
year he was chairman of the VEA Journal Committee. 
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Brotherhood Week 1957 
Brotherhood Week, sponsored 


by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, will be ob- 
served in Virginia and throughout 
the nation the week of February 
17-24. Schools and colleges have 
been asked to join community and 
civic groups in participating in this 
annual observance. 

Dr. J. Earl Moreland, President 
of Randolph-Macon College, is 
serving as Virginia State Chairman 
for Brotherhood Week. Superin- 
tendent H. I. Willett, of the Rich- 
mond City Schools, is a member 
of NCCJ’s National Educational 
Commission, which develops 
Brotherhood Week plans and pro- 
gram materials for educational or- 
ganizations. 

The slogan for this year’s ob- 
servance is Brotherhood for Peace 


and Freedom —Believe it! Live it! 
Support it! 
Program materials of various 


kinds for use in connection with 
Brotherhood Week, in addition to 
the ones listed below, are available 
from the Virginia NCCJ office lo- 
cated at 222 East Broad Street in 
Richmond or from local observance 
committees. 


Human Relations tn the Primary 
Grades 

Human Relations in the Interme- 
diate Grades 

Human Relations in 
High School 

Human Relations in 
High School 

How Does Your School Score? 

Bibliography of Other Matertals 
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Harrisonburgq’s 


Textbook Rental System 


by M. H. BELL 
Superintendent 


| cgi generally agree 
that textbooks and teaching 
materials, adequate in quantity and 
quality, should be provided for 
each school child. Wide disagree- 
ment, however, prevails as to who 
should bear the cost of such mate- 
rials and how the program of dis- 
tribution should be managed. 

In Virginia textbooks are either 
furnished free by school authori- 
ties, rented to each pupil on a non- 
profit basis or sold outright to the 
individual child at a state estab- 
lished price. Financial expediency 
has usually dictated the procedure 
used, with distribution progressing 
from purchase, to rental, to free 
texts, in that order. 

A number of school divisions— 
and Harrisonburg falls in this 
group—feel that each parent 
should make some direct contribu- 
tion to the cost of his child’s edu- 
cation. Such divisions have not 
moved rapidly into a free textbook 
system but have preferred to pro- 
vide textbooks on a rental basis 
for the lowest reasonable cost. 

Books were first supplied to 
pupils in Harrisonburg on a yearly 
rental basis in 1952-53. The sys- 
tem initiated at that time is still 
in use. It is an extremely flexible 
one, with each principal responsible 
for its management and financing 
within his school. It has always 
been self-supporting and has never 
required school board funds, even 
during the initial year. 

Basically, it is a plan in which 
each principal buys the books need- 
ed for his school from the super- 
intendent’s office, rents these books 
to the pupils in his school; and then 
pays the superintendent's office for 
the books with the money thus re- 
ceived. Specifically, it functions in 
three major steps. 

The superintendent's office car- 
ries in stock all the basic adopted 
textbooks in use in the division. 
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These books are ordered each 
spring and summer based upon an- 
ticipated needs. Stocks are replen- 
ished as needed. 


Each principal requisitions from 
this source the books to meet the 
needs in his school, assuming re- 
sponsibility to return any books 
not needed and to pay the estab- 
lished price for all not returned. 
The school clerk establishes an ac- 
count for each school and all trans- 
actions are accounted for in the 
manner prescribed by the State, us- 
ing the standard State textbook ac- 
counting forms. ‘This part of the 
procedure is exactly the same as if 
the principal were selling the books 
to individuals. 

Throughout the division, the 
pupil is required to pay a rental fee, 
appropriate to the needs of his 
grade. ‘These fees are collected by 
the teacher, who gives each parent 
a receipt for the amount received. 
At the close of the school day, the 
teacher submits her collections to 
the principal and, in turn, is issued 
a receipt. These funds are used to 
meet the obligation for the books 
purchased from the superinten- 
dent’s office. All funds collected 
are, therefore, receipted and han- 
dled through each school’s central 
account, in accordance with inter- 
nal accounting recommendations of 
the State Department of Education. 





Courtesy Saturday Review of Literature 





and 


GEORGE G. TANKARD 


Formerly Director of Instruction 


Each spring, principals estimate 
the needs for the coming year, in- 
cluding new adoptions, and the 
cost thereof. Principals then meet 
with the superintendent and estab- 
lish rental fees for the coming year, 
based upon these estimates. “These 
fees have fluctuated slightly but 
those for the 1955-56 session are 
representative. They are as fol- 
lows: first grade, $1.50; second, 
$1.75; third, $2.75; fourth, 
$3.25, fifth, $3.50; sixth, $3.75. 

Fees vary slightly in the high 
school depending upon the subjects 
being taken, but they are approxi- 
mately 1/3 to 1/4 of the cost of 
new books. In each grade, one 
through six, an additional dollar 
is collected for art materials. 

During the spring of 1952 the 
programs effective with the 1952- 
53 session, the proposed plan was 
outlind to parents and each school 
offered to buy usable books then 
belonging to pupils. “These books 
were collected at the close of school 
and credit slips were issued for one- 
half their original cost. 

When the child entered school 
in the fall he presented this slip for 
credit toward his rental fee and 
paid the remainder in cash. For 
example, if he turned in three 
books in June with a half-price 
value of $1.50 and his September 
fee was $3.50, he presented the 
slips plus $2.00 in cash. With 
this supply of used books, plus the 
money thus collected, it was pos- 
sible to make the program self-sup- 
porting, even in its first year. Any 
unused credit slips were redeemed 
for cash and pupils without slips 
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were required to pay full amounts. 
Fees for the first year were approxi- 
mately one dollar higher than those 
given for 1955-56, ranging from 
$2.50 to $5.00. In successive years, 
of course, all books have been col- 
lected at the end of the year, and 
all pupils pay a full fee in the fall. 

In the case of indigent children, 
the principal issues books to the 
children and obtains the reimburse- 
ment in the amount of the usual 
rental fee. These requests are paid 
from school board funds earmark- 
ed for this purpose. Since the 
accounting, both in the school and 
central office, is done on forms al- 
ready in use, only the following 
special materials are needed: small 
receipt book for each teacher, and 
notices to parents giving the 
amount of fee and the books which 
the fee will entitle the child to use. 

The use of the rental plan in 
Harrisonburg has reduced consid- 
erably the amount the parent has to 
pay for books and materials. It 
has not, on the other hand, relieved 
him completely of all direct finan- 
cial support of his child’s educa- 
tional undertakings. It is the un- 
divided opinion of those using and 
administering the program that it 
is both financially and education- 
ally sound. 





Heart Drive 


The campaign to raise $325,000 in 
Virginia for use in combating the heart 
diseases was launched February 1 by 
the Virginia Heart Association and 
continues through the month. 

The Virginia Heart Association and 
its chapters are afhliated with the 
American Heart Association. These 
groups combine forces to sponsor heart 
research, education and community 
services. The heart diseases account 
for 53 percent of the deaths in this 
country. 
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Something New! 


Your VEA Board of Directors has voted to establish a 


Placement Service 
For Teachers 


This replaces the Registration Service, which has been available 
since 1948. 


The Placement Service will be more complete and confidential. 


Those interested in changing their teaching position or seeking 
placement will supply full credentials covering college record, ex- 
perience record, references, and recommendations. This confidential 
information will be made available to interested superintendents 


only upon request. 
Records will be kept up-to-date from year to year. 


To set up the complete files required for this new service, the 
Board of Directors has established the following costs for Place- 
ment Service: 


VEA Members—$10.00 Initial fee 
15.00 Additional if employment is 
secured 


Non-Members —$15.00 Initial fee 
25.00 Additional if employment is 
secured 


Use the coupon below to secure Placement Service forms on 
which the necessary information is to be recorded for available 


positions, 


Mail to— 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


116 SourH THD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please send me the necessary forms for Teacher Placement Service. 
Name 
Address 


City or Town 
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by TRUMAN PIERCE 


This article is adapted from the 
forthcoming yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
The Superintendent as Instructional 
Leader, to be published in February 
1957 ($5.00). Copies of this thirty- 
fifth yearbook are available from the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 

Dr. Pierce, dean of the school of 
education, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, served as a member of the year- 
book commission. 


Not Things But People 


UPERINTENDENTS | some- 

times worry because their jobs 

put them so far from the kids. 

They needn’t. Actually, the duties 

of the superintendency find their 

only justification in a contribution 
to good instruction. 

A concern for ‘“‘better school ad- 
ministration’ has attracted consid- 
erable attention as well as founda- 
tion funds in recent years. In the 
last analysis most people are say- 
ing this means administration for 
just one purpose: improved in- 
struction. Teachers will applaud 
this approach to the superinten- 
dency in terms of instructional 
leadership. Good teachers will wel- 
come this more than run-of-the- 
mill ones will. 

Of course, everyone's in favor of 
better instruction. Trouble is we 
start too often with the wrong 
thing. The place to start is with 
people, not things. Important as 
new buildings and supplies may be, 
much can often be accomplished by 
better ways of teachers working 
together to learn from each other, 
closer attention to teacher morale, 
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or effective use of consultants as 
helps to teachers. 

Teachers who put in lots of 
extra hours just trying to keep 
up with the new developments in 
one field—take math, for instance 
—can sympathize with the su- 
perintendent who also has to keep 
up with the new curriculum de- 
velopments if he is to ‘‘appraise 
the instructional program’ and 
“give leadership.” But for the 
superintendent it’s not just math, 
but math, home economics, French, 
football, physics, and fire preven- 
tion. In other words, the great 
challenge to the superintendent is 
growth in the capacity to lead the 
improvement of instruction. To 
be knowledgeable in many fields is 
essential. 


The nature of the superinten- 
dent’s job makes the earmarking of 
time for self-improvement a diffi- 
cult task. Yet, the fact that it is 
difficult for him to exercise control 
over the use of his time is no in- 
surmountable handicap. The job 
itself is the best kind of laboratory 
for the continuous development 


and improvement of needed com- 
petence. In this sense, one func- 
tion of the superintendency is to 
provide a setting where he himself 
can learn. 

The superintendent’s own in- 
service education cannot be left to 
chance. Perhaps the first essential 
is for the superintendent’s intellec- 
tual and professional outlook to be 
such that he analyzes his job and 
the strengths and weaknesses he 
brings to it as the setting for his 
professional growth. Methods of 
working together take on new sig- 
nificance. The role of qualitative 
evaluation increases in importance. 
The wise administrator picks up 
many cues from teachers and other 
colleagues as to administrative 
functions he could perform which 
would make a difference in instruc- 
tion. 

The superintendent who wants 
to see instruction improve must 
first of all straighten out the con- 
cept he has of his job. There is 
no reason why he should feel guilty 
or frustrated if his job demands 
more time spent on public relations, 
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buildings, and finance than in vis- 
iting classrooms. Particularly is 
this so if he is superintendent in a 
fairly large school system. What 
is worth worrying about, however, 
is whether or not when he does 
these things—these thousands of 
duties which take him before dawn 
to after dusk—he appraises his ac- 
tions in each case, and the decisions 
that are made, in terms of what all 
of this does for better instruction 
of boys and girls. Without this 
quality of outlook, there can be no 
leadership by the administrator 
toward instructional improvement. 

For example, it may be hard to 
find extra space in that new ele- 
mentary school for a room where 
teachers can have all of the con- 
glomeration of paints, paste, and 
paper they want for the construc- 
tion of teaching aids. It may be 
hard to find a spot in the budget 
for the salary of extra clerical help 
to operate the duplicating machine. 
But things like these are the things 
that make a difference in the kind 
of instruction that goes on in a 
school. These perhaps should stay 
even if the fancy foyer in the new 
building has to go. 

It may look like a terrible bother 
and expense to the community 
penny-pincher at the annual budget 
hearing when teachers are encour- 
aged to travel to conventions and 


conferences to hear about new 
methods and materials in their spe- 
cial fields. Yet there may be tre- 
mendous mileage from these dollars 
in the long run. 


It is a wise superintendent who 
doesn't let the improvement stop 
with the one teacher who made the 
trip either. Setting up ways in 
which this teacher's ideas can be 
shared with the rest of the faculty 
means this expenditure for inserv- 
ice learning is extended over and 
over. 


Recent studies of school admin- 
istration as it is practiced show how 
difficult it is sometimes to interpret 
the instructional role of adminis- 
tration. Perhaps it has not always 
been easy to see how the varied 
duties of the superintendent focus 
centrally upon instruction and its 
improvement. Teachers who have 
shared this concern with adminis- 
trators will be interested in the cur- 
rent yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 


“The Superintendent As Instruc- 
tional Leader’’ predicts that an ex- 
panded role for the superintendent 
is a natural consequence for the 
future in terms of the requirements 
the public is almost sure to make 
of its schools. But his basic job— 
improving instruction—must keep 
top priority. 
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U. S. Commissioner of 
Education 





Lawrence G. Derthick has been 
appointed by President Eisenhower as 
the 14th U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Derthick had served since 
1942 as superintendent of schools in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

During 1953-54 he was president of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, and prior to that 
served on AASA yearbook commis- 
sions. A graduate of Milligan College, 
with a MA from the University of 
Tennessee, he has had LI.D. degrees 
(honorary) conferred by both Milligan 
College and the University of Chatta- 
nooga. A teacher and principal in 
Tennessee schools, he has also been a 
faculty of East Tennessee 
State College and served as assistant 
superintendent of Nashville, Tenn. 
schools. In 1948-49 he took leave of 
absence from the Chattanooga school 
system to serve as chief of the Educa- 
tion branch, Office of Military Govern- 
ment of Bavaria. 


member 


Breakfast at AASA Meet 


The Virginia Education Association 
plans a breakfast for members 
guests attending the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators’ con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J., Feb- 


and 


ruary 15-20. 

The VEA breakfast is scheduled for 
Tuesday, February 19, at 8:00 A.M. 
in the Ozone Room of the Hotel 


Dennis. 


VEA Convention Dates— 


October 30-31, November I 
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VEA TOURS 


by T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Executive Secretary, VEA 


Three guided tours of interest have been planned for 
members of the Virginia Education Association with Grey- 
hound Lines. Tours to Mexico, New England, Florida and 
Havana were chosen on a popularity basis. 





& 
* 


Typical of NEW ENGLAND is this Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, scene showing the statue of Paul Revere with 
the Old North Church in the background. 
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—Another VEA Service 


The New England-Canada tour provides for a stop-over 
in Philadelphia to attend the NEA Centennial Convention. 
Many teachers have expressed interest in tours to Mexico, 
Florida and Havana. 

Tours will be made in the Greyhound Highway Traveler, 
a comfortable air conditioned bus with reclining chair seats. 

All hotel accommodations include twin bedded rooms 
with bath in first class hotels. 

No meals are included in the costs of the New England 
and Florida tours. The Mexico tour includes the cost of 
19 meals. 

The minimum number for each tour is thirty-three 
people. 

No college credit is allowed for the tours. 

Indicate the tour that interests you on the form below 
and send it to VEA Tour Service, together with check for 
$25 to hold a reservation, by April 1. 





NEW ENGLAND TOUR 


Total cost—$196.89—20 days—Departure time—June 
30—Place—Roanoke and Richmond. 
No meals included in above cost. 














The New England tour covers twenty days with a six- 
day stop-over in Philadelphia for the NEA Convention. 
All transportation, hotel accommodations for 13 nights and 
sight seeing plus admissions are provided in the tour, (Hotel 
accommodations and meals at Philadelphia are not in- 
cluded.) Two nights each are scheduled in New York 
City, N. Y.; Burlington, Vermont; Montreal and Quebec, 
Canada; Portland, Maine, and three nights in Boston, Mass. 


Points of interest for the New England tour include: 


Burlington, Vermont—Enjoy the famous Ausable Chasm, 
one of the wonders of the world, truly a marvel of na- 
ture’s handiwork. A combination bus and boat tour be- 
tween Burlington and Ausable Chasm, via Sand Bar 
Bridge to Grand Isle, affords a view of Lake Champlain 
and the Adirondack Mountains to New York; bus trav- 
els by ferry between Grand Isle and Cumberland Head, 
N. Y. Admission to and boat ride at Ausable Chasm 
included. 


Quebec—Here is a city where old France lives on in mod- 
ern Canada. Quebec is the oldest and largest of the 
Canadian provinces. Most of the people are of French 
descent. Visit all points of interest including churches, 
battlefields, fortifications and monuments, with stop- 
overs at Ste. Anne de Beaupre and Montmorency Falls. 
Included is a drive to Manoir Saint-Castin, Lac Beauport, 
and the Laurentien Mountains, with a “Table d’hote” 
dinner included at Manoir Saint-Castin Hotel. 
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Montreal—A city of contrasts and one of the most beautiful places on the 
continent, Montreal is the commercial and financial heart of Canada. 
Many churches of beauty and merit are located here. Featured in the 
tour is the Indian Village of Caughnawaga, Old Indian Church, re- 
mains of Old French Church, New Mercier and Jacques Cartier Bridges 
across the St. Lawrence, also a tally-ho side trip to Mt. Royal Mountain 
with a view of the St. Lawrence River, Lachine Rapids and the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 

Portland, Maine—Pass over The Million Dollar Bridge through Cape Cot- 
tage Park to Fort Williams along Crescent Beach, Higgins Beach, Prouts 
Neck, Old Orchard Beach, past Sweat Art Museum, Victoria Mansion 
and Longfellow Home. A boat trip through the inner islands of Che- 
beague Island, whose history dates back to early Indian days, is included. 

Boston, Plymouth, and Cape Cod—Historic Boston is called New Eng- 
land’s Metropolis. Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of Boston’s wittiest sons, 
once said: “Boston State House is the hub of the solar system.” The 
tour of Boston includes stops at Paul Revere House, Old North Church 
and Navy Yard, and covers Old South Meeting House, Boston Common, 
Market District, State Capitol, finest streets and avenues of Boston’s 
Back Bay and suburbs, Longfellow home, James Russell Lowell home, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Radcliffe College, Harvard University Grounds, 
and Wayside Inn, made famous by Longfellow in his “Tales of a Way- 
side Inn.” The tour moves on to Plymouth and Cape Cod Canal, the 
Cradle of Infant New England, including Quincy, birthplace and home 
of John Adams and John Quincy Adams, Ole Stone Church, Tomb of 
the Presidents, with stops at Adams Mansion, “Home of Presidents” in 
Quincy, John Alden House in Duxbury, Pilgrim Hall, Forefather’s 
Monument, and Plymouth Rock. 





MEXICO TOUR 


Total cost—$336.87—25 days—Departure time—June—Place—Richmond 
19 meals included in above cost. 











The tour includes all transportation, hotel accommodations for 25 nights and 
sightseeing, plus admissions (meals and tips are not included, except those listed 
below). Hotel accommodations in the following cities include: 


1 night—Charlotte, N. C. 2 nights—San Antonio, Tex. 
1 night—Atlanta, Ga. nights—Monterrey, Mex. 

1 night—Mobile, Ala. night—Leon, Mex. 

2 nights—New Orleans, La. nights—Mexico City 

1 night—Houston, Tex. night—Taxco, Mex. 
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VEA TOUR SERVICE 


116 South Third Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


New England 


Mexico 











Please make reservations for 





Bask in FLORIDA’S sun and sand where 
the palm trees sway. Here is a view of the 
Lummus Park Section at Miami Beach. 


1 night—Valles, Mex. 

1 night—Dallas, Tex. 

1 night—Little Rock, Ark. 

1 night—Memphis, Tenn. 

1 night—Chattanooga, Tenn. 

1 night—Bristol, Va. 

Some highlights of the Mexico tour 


are: 
Atlanta, Ga.—Atlanta is a wealthy 


bustling city of the South, with tow- 
ering office buildings and great in- 
dustrial plants. It is one of the 
foremost educational cities of the 
South. The tour covers business sec- 
tion, Peachtree Street, Georgia 


Clip and mail to 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Florida-Havana 


(Number of Persons) 


for the following tour. (Check one) 


A $25 deposit must accompany each reservation. Deposit will be 
returned in the event an insufficient number sign up for tour. 











‘ Name 
= iin Street 
Down MEXICO way is a view of the Agua City 


State 








Caliente Hotel. 
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Tech., residential section, Emory 
University, Stone Mountain, Avon- 
dale Estates, battle scenes of the 
War Between the States, Federal 
Prison, State Capitol, City Hall and 
many others. 


New Orleans, La.—The tour embraces 


every principal point of interest in 
“America’s most interesting city’, 
including the charming old garden 
district which is the original resi- 
dential section of the American 
Colony, Huey P. Long Mississippi 
River Bridge, 7! mile drive along 
the shore of Lake Pontchartrain, and 
scores of other attractions. 


Mexico—Here is where a “dream vaca- 


tion” comes true. Twelve incom- 
parable days of sightseeing in ex- 
otic Mexico. The tour covers trips 
through Mexico City, Gardens of 
Xochimilco, Puebla, Villages of 
Cholula, Huejotzingo, Cuernavaca, 
and Taxco. (Tour includes nine- 
teen meals—S5S breakfasts, 9 lunch- 
eons and § dinners. All meals fur- 
nished while passengers are enroute 
between San Antonio and Mexico 
City in each direction, While in 
Mexico City, no meals will be pro- 
vided except those which are in- 
cluded in the sightseeing trips, 
namely, luncheon on the all-day trip 
to Puebla and 2 luncheons, one din- 
ner and one breakfast on the 2-day 
trip to Cuernavaca and Taxco. 








FLORIDA AND HAVANA 
TOUR 
Total cost — $283.00 — 18 days— 
Departure time— June—Place 
—Richmond 
No meals included in above cost. 














This tour includes all transportation, 


hotel accommodations for 17 nights 
and sightseeing, plus admissions (meals 
and tips are not included). 


Hotel accommodations in the fol- 


lowing cities included: 


1 night—Charleston, S. C. 
nights—Daytona Beach, Fla. 
nights—West Palm Beach, Fla. 
nights—Miami, Fla. 
nights—St. Petersburg, Fla. 
night—Lake City, Fla. 
nights—Havana, Cuba 
nights—Atlanta, Ga. 
night—Winston-Salem, N. C. 


m Mw KR DR & DH PO 


Points of interest in the Florida and 


Havana tour are: 


Charleston, $. C.—More than seventy 
places of historic interest are cov- 
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ered in the tour, including the Old 
Slave Market, Sword Gates, St. 
Michael’s and St. Phillip’s Churches, 
Huguenot Church, Old Power 
Magazine, White Point Gardens, 
Cabbage Row where Porgy lived, 
The Citadel, and Lagare Street. The 
beautiful city of Charleston still 
breathes the romance of plantation 
days, when it was the gay social, po- 
litical, and economic center of the 
royal province of Carolina. 


Daytona Beach, Fla.—All day tour 


via Orlando to lovely Cypress Gar- 
dens and Bok Singing Tower. See 
the water ski show at Cypress Gar- 
dens and hear the Carillon Recital 
at the Bok Tower. 


West Palm Beach, Fla —yYou will 


travel along beautiful Lake Worth, 
Royal Palm Way and Worth Ave- 
nue, viewing many of the fabulous 
estates. You will visit the Norton 
Art Galleries, Cluett Memorial 
Gardens at Bethesda-By-The-Sea 
Episcopal Church and St. Edwards 
Church. 


Miami, Hialeah, and Coral Gables— 


Miami is truly ‘“Florida’s Magic 
City” and is noted for her unusual 
beauty and equable climate. This 
tour is routed to give passengers an 
abundance of Miami’s scenic beauty, 
as well as her “Sister City of the 
Sun”, Miami Beach, including Pine 
Tree Drive, Bay Road, Millionaire’s 
Row and Residential Island, Ricken- 
backer Causeway, Biscayne Key, 
Fairchild Tropical Gardens and the 
Parrot Jungle, continuing along to 
the famous Tamiami Trail, along 
the, northern boundaries of Coral 
Gables passing the Country Club, 
the Prado, Alhambra, Granada, and 
Douglas entrances. Hialeah is also 
included as a side-trip from Miami. 


Havana, Cuba—Travel from Key West 


to Havana via air and boat. The tour 
in Havana will cover three days. 
Here see the old Palace of Balboa, 
Church of Our Lady of Mercy, St. 
Francis Convent (today the General 
Post Office), what was formerly the 
slave market, today Columbus Ca- 
thedral Square, Penna Pobre St., the 
narrowest street in Havana. A stop 
is made at one of Havana’s largest 
cigar factories, continuing past the 
San Lazaro Watch Tower (1556) 
and to the monument erected to the 
victims of U.S.S. “Maine”. A stop 
is also made at a rum distillery, and 
the National Capitol of Cuba. 











Travel with VEA 
New England Tour— 


20 days . Cost $196.89 
Mexico Tour— 

25 days Cost $336.87 
Florida-Havana Tour— 

18 days Cost $283.00 








By motor Jaunch across the Channel 
to the famous stronghold that has 
guarded the City of Havana for 
centuries, Morro Castle, built in 
1589, which is today the West Point 
of Cuba. 


Make a breath-taking tour of Ha- 
vana by night to see fabulous Tropi- 
cana, Chinatown and the sidewalk 
cafes, with a stop at famous “‘Slop- 
py Joe’s” and TROPICANA, where 
dinner in air-conditioned comfort is 
included in the tour. 


Last, but not least, a drive through 
the country, passing such interest- 
ing places as Havana Country Club, 
National Casino, Havana Yacht 
Club, Avenue of Bamboo, Sans 
Souci, Toledo Sugar Mill and cane 
fields, and Botanical Gardens on to 
E] Sitio Farm where a stop will be 
made. 


St. Petersburg, Fla—A 50 mile scenic 


tour of the “Sunshine City” show- 
ing all principal points of interest 
and beauty in St. Petersburg along 
the Gulf Beaches. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Tour covers business 


section, Peachtree Street, Georgia 
Tech, residential section, Avondale 
Estates, famous battle scenes of the 
War Between the States, with a stop 
at Grant Park to see the Cyclorama, 
one of the world’s largest paintings. 
Also seen are the Federal Prison, the 
State Capitol and City Hall. 





Local Leaders Conferences 


Regional conferences for leaders of 


local education associations are sched- 
uled as follows: 


February 2—Halifax 


15—Portsmouth 
16—Richmond 
22—Warrenton 


23—Charlottesville 
March 1—Abingdon 
2—Roanoke 


Attend the nearest one. Remember 


the goal—“At least a carload from 
each local association.” 
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NEA Citation 


Miss Mary DeLong has been cited 
by the National Education Association 
for her seven years of service on the 
NEA Board of Directors as State Di- 
rector from Virginia. She was pre- 
sented an inscribed certificate, bearing 
the gold seal of the NEA, which 
reads, “This Certificate of Recognition 
is granted in appreciation of service as 
member, Board of Directors, from 
1949 to 1956.” 

Appointed to fill the unexpired term 
of Mrs. Eleanor Rowlett of Richmond, 
deceased, Miss DeLong has since served 
two full terms as State NEA Director, 
her election to this office by the VEA 
giving her seven continuous years on 
the NEA Board of Directors. 

Under Miss DeLong’s leadership, 
NEA membership reached more than 
20,000 this past year which allows Vir- 
ginia to have two State NEA Direc- 
tors. To fill the two directorships, the 
VEA Board elected Virginia E. Lewis 
and Joseph B. Van Pelt. 

As of September 1, 1956, Miss De- 
Long was number 13 among all NEA 
Star Builders. She is a charter mem- 
ber of the $50 Club and for twelve 
years she has been a life member of the 
National Education Association, hav- 
ing many others to her credit. 

Miss DeLong is now on the Roanoke 
College faculty, and has taught in both 
Roanoke City and county schools, and 
served on the VEA Board of Directors. 


Why not invest in U.S. Savings 
Bonds regularly — where you 
bank or through the School Sav- 
ings Plan? And hold the Savings 
Bonds you have. 

SAFE AS AMERICA— 

U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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TEA FOR TEACHERS. New teachers in Richmond’s elementary schools were 
welcomed at a pink tea in their professional headquarters building. Catherine 
Weitzel, (right), is shown serving punch at the Virginia Education Association 
building to Mrs. Ruth Frost and Mrs. Rosalyn Hauser, (left) new teachers at 
William Fox School, and Anne Shortt (center), a beginning teacher at Westover 
Hills School, Richmond. 
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Not only was the President of the 
United States inaugurated in January, 
but also the new President of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, together 
with new members of the Board of 
Directors. This installation was con- 
ducted by Virginia E. Lewis, outgoing 
president, in an impressive ceremony 
preceding the Board meeting in Rich- 
mond on January 14. The service as 
given by Miss Lewis in VEA Head- 
quarters follows: 

According to usual custom the new 
members of the Board of Directors of 
the Virginia Education are installed 
at the first meeting of the Board after 
their term of office begins. The newly 
elected president and the district presi- 
dents will please come forward. 

You see before you three candles, 
each of which symbolizes one of the 
three purposes of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association as set forth in the 
Constitution of this Association. (Mr. 
Bell lights the candles as each of the 
three purposes is read.) 

First, ““To create a deep and abiding 
interest in the cause of education in 
the State of Virginia; 

Second, “To promote efficiency in 
classroom teaching and in the admin- 
istration of schools; 

Third, “To urge upon the electorate 
the importance of adequate support to 
all institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge in order that our 
government may have the sanction of 
an enlightened public opinion.” 
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VEA OFFICERS INDUCTED. President M. Harold 
Bell, center, receives the VEA Constitution and gavel from 
Virginia E. Lewis, outgoing president, who conducted the 
installation service. New Board members inducted at the 
same time include, clockwise, Sam S. Willis, District I; Mrs. 


Mr. Bell, as president of the Virginia 
Education Association, you are assum- 
ing the highest elective office in educa- 
tion in this Commonwealth. Your fel- 
low teachers have bestowed upon you a 
position of great trust and responsibili- 
ty. Wherever you go you no longer 
represent only yourself but you repre- 
sent the VEA in your thoughts, your 
speech, and your action. May the re- 
sponsibility and the guardianship of 
the honor and ideals of the teachers of 
Virginia always be a challenge to you 
to protect these ideals and to prove to 
the members of the Virginia Education 
Association that you will always be 
worthy of their confidence in you. 

We, as members of this Association, 
have given you the responsibility to 
work with the Headquarters staff in 
executing the Program of Action as 
enacted by the 1956 Delegate Assem- 
bly, to do your utmost to carry out 
the wishes of the teachers, to weigh 
all matters to determine whether or 
not they are for the best interests of 
public education. 

To you the District Presidents, you, 
as a Board, have elected your president. 
Now it is the responsibility of each 
member of this Board to support him 
in his endeavors to strengthen our As- 
sociation and thereby strengthen pub- 
lic education. Progress can be made 
only in close unity of this Board. You 
as Board members and district presi- 
dents have the responsibility to inform 
the locai presidents and the members 
of the VEA within your District of 





William R. Jobe, District F; Mrs. Frank Morgan, District 
M; W. H. Seawell, District D; Martha A. Anthony, District 
E; T. C. McSwain, District G; Mrs. Katherine A. Meade, 
District J; Robert W. Allen, District L; William R. 
Murphy, District N; and Jack Renick, District K. 


the issues, work, policies, and activities 
of the State Association. This may best 
be effected by holding at least three 
meetings of the local presidents within 
your District each year. If you fail to 
keep the local association presidents of 
your District informed of the action 
taken by the VEA Board, you fail in 
your responsibility as a District presi- 
dent and in your responsibility as a 
member of this Board. 

According to the VEA Constitution, 
the duties of the District president 
are: (Article V, Section 2) Each vice- 
president shall cooperate with the 
president in organizing and stimulat- 
ing the Association in his district, and 
when required, shall report to the 
president and executive secretary the 
work of the various local organizations 
within his district. 

Will each of you signify your wil- 
lingness to serve your profession as a 
leader during your term of office and 
accept the responsibilities of your 
respective office to the best of your 
ability? 

(The new president and the district 
presidents answered “We will”.) 

We pledge to you, Mr. Bell, our 
support and cooperation in your 
leadership of this Association toward 
greater efficiency. I present to you a 
copy of the Constitution of this As- 
sociation and the gavel, a symbol of 
your leadership. 

Let us all stand for the prayer of 
dedication. 
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“Our Heavenly Father, Thou who 
has been the Friend of lonely suffering 
man down through the ages, come to 
our waiting hearts and minds as we 
pray. Give us hope, faith and courage 
for the coming days. Give each of us 
the strength and the wisdom to do our 
duty as it is given to us to do. 

“May we be reminded of the respon- 
sibility that is ours as teachers of the 
youth of this Commonwealth, of the 
part that we have in helping to mold 
the thinking and the destiny of our 
State. May we be ever mindful of this 
our challenge. Grant that we may give 
to our profession rich examples of our 
trusteeship. 

“After open and thorough discus- 
sion of our common problems, let there 
prevail on this Board a union of 
thought, a union of interest, a union 
of purpose and a union of mutual 
respect. Grant that we may be re- 
minded of Thee in our hours of weak- 
ness when our efforts are only feeble 
attempts to solve the many problems 
of the day. 

“As life crowds us so close and its 
wheels grind so fine, we pray that we 
may remember that we have Thy love 
and Thy guidance which serve as a 
light that never, never faileth. Amen.” 





Regional Core Conference 
A Regional Core Conference for 
West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia will be co-spon- 
sored by the State Teachers College at 
Towson, Maryland, and the Board of 
Education of Baltimore County, Mary- 
land. This conference will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, March 1 and 2, 
at the Dumbarton Junior High School 
in Towson, Maryland. 
teachers and 
supervisors interested in the improve- 
ment of core teaching, the cost of the 


For administrators, 


conference is $4.50. 
Complete details may be secured 

from 
Mrs. Wylda Benson, Supervisor 
Board of Education of 
Baltimore County 
Aigburth Road 
Towson 4, Maryland 


Bus Flasher Light. To distinguish 
the school bus flasher light from those 
used on trucks and other vehicles, the 
Superior Coach Flasher Light is oval in 
shape and features a special convex lens. 
The convex lens permits the flasher to be 
seen from any angle up to 90 degrees on 
either side of the coach. Higher candle 
power also increases visibility. (Superior 
Coach Corp., Lima, Ohio) 
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History of the Class of 1905 


Something new in class histories 
came off the press recently, in the 
History of the Class of 1905, believed 
to be the first published history of any 
Richmond College class, now the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 

Packed into four brief chapters, 
John A. Cutchins humorously tells of 
conditions when the boys first arrived 
in Richmond for their college stay on 
the “Old Campus”, then located on 
Franklin Street, between Lombardy 
and Ryland; he then takes a quick look 
around him, about him, back and 
ahead. 

Interesting comparisons with now 
and then are made by the author. For 
instance, he says, “When we came out 
of college we could look forward to 
working as our father did, six days a 
week, ten hours a day and, if diligent 
and lucky, we would hope some day to 
have a business of our own. Now the 
boy comes out of college and, if he has 
pursued a certain course, can command 
a salary undreamed of by us. And as- 
suming he goes to work in some busi- 
ness in a minor capacity he may have 
at most an eight-hour day, in an air- 
conditioned business house, with its 
coffee breaks and its canned, soft 
music, and he gets off all day Saturday 
for his golf or weekends in the coun- 


> 
try. 

Whimsical stories of faculty and 
student relations are told; reaction of 


students to co-education; church re- 


ceptions for students; parties at West- 
hampton Park; Sunday dinners with 
girl friends; football team with a $300 
coach; clothes of 1905; and transpor- 
tation prior to the automobile. The 
book tells of general social, business, 
political and other changes in the first 
half of this century. 

The last half of the book contains 
biographies of the 36 living members 
of this class. Among them are 6 min- 
isters, 5 physicians, 6 lawyers, 4 edu- 
cators, 2 engineers, 11 business men 
from accounting to insurance, 1 jour- 
nalist and 1 national officer of a col- 
lege fraternity. 

Recommended for libraries of high 
schools and colleges, C. W. Dickinson, 
Jr., a member of the class of 1905, 
and former Supervisor of Libraries and 
Textbooks for the State Department of 
Education, says this is “‘a must for your 
library collection of useful books.” 
Mr. Dickinson further states it is a 
pattern which other colleges and high 
schools can use for producing theit 
class histories. It gives a forward look 
and stimulates school loyalty. 

Attractively done in the University 
of Richmond colors, the book is bound 
in blue cloth with red lettering. It is 
dedicated to the memory of former 
President Frederic William Boatwright. 
Profits from the sale of the book are 
credited to the Endowment Fund of 
the Boatwright Memorial Library. 

Copies of the book are available at 
$2.75 from Joseph E. Nettles, Univer- 
sity of Richmond, Richmond 26, Va. 
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TRIBUTE TO COLLEGE PRESIDENT. The first copy of the History of 
the Class of 1905 off the press was autographed by the author, General John A. 
Cutchins, (center) and presented to Mrs. Evelyn Boatwright Lynch, daughter of 
the late President F. W. Boatwright, University of Richmond, to whom the book 
is dedicated. Prime mover in the production of the book was Charles W. Dickin- 


son, Jr., right. 
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Cecil A. Belcher 


Theodore R. Craig 


ERSONS 








Mae Kelly 


Directors of Instruction 


Cecil A. Belcher has resumed the 
position of Director of Instructicn for 
the Bristol City Schools. He resigned 
from this post in 1954, after two years 
service, to become principal of the 
Virginia Junior High School in that 
city. Before becoming director of in- 
struction in 1952, he had served as 
principal of the Stonewall Jackson 
Elementary School in Bristol for five 
years. He has also had teaching ex- 
perience in Martinsville and Patrick 
County. Mr. Belcher received his un- 
dergraduate and graduate degrees at 
the University of Virginia where he 
has done additional work toward his 
Doctor of Education degree. 

Active in civic affairs, he is presi- 
dent of the Bristol Civitan Club and 
heads the Bristol Council for Mentally 
Retarded Children, and serves on other 
civic boards. An elder in the Central 
Presbyterian Church, he teaches a Sun- 
day School class there and is also a 
part-time teacher at King College. 

Theodore R. Craig is the new 
Director of Instruction for Orange 
County schools. Having taught in 
Virginia since 1930, he was principal 
of the Fort Myer school system dur- 
ing the past two years. Mr. Craig re- 
ceived his BA degree from Berea Col- 
lege and his MA from George Peabody 
College. He has done graduate work 
at Columbia University and the Uni- 
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versity of Virginia. 

Dr. Mae Kelly has become Super- 
visor of Instruction for the Bath 
County schools. She succeeded H. Y. 
Clark who became dean of Shenan- 
doah College at the beginning of this 
school year. For almost eight years Dr. 
Kelly held the dual position of asso- 
ciate professor of Psychology at Rad- 
ford College and psychologist in the 
Empire Guidance Clinic. 
She has had teaching experience in both 


Mountain 


one-room and consolidated schools in 
Campbell County and served as super- 
visor of training schools for Radford 
College and was also principal of the 
Campus School at Radford. Later she 
continued her work in supervision as 
director of instruction in both Bed- 
ford County and Charlotte County. 
She has also taught in several Southern 
colleges and served as a Methodist 
Young Peoples Counselor and as a 
counselor for the Chemical Division 
of the Tennessee Eastman Company at 
Oak Ridge. Dr. Kelly is the author of 
an English Experience Textbook Series, 
Grades 3 to 8, for the Rand McNally 
Publishing Company. She is active in 
professional and civic organizations. A 
native of Accomack County, she grad- 
uated from Radford College and re- 
ceived her Master’s degree from Colum- 
bia University, and her Ph.D. from 
George Peabody College. 





Visiting Teacher 
Appointments 








E. W. Peyton H. D. Pitts 


Eugene W. Peyton was appointed 
Visiting Teacher for the Botetourt 
County schools at the beginning of 
this school year, succeeding Robert 
Solenberger who moved to Pennsyl- 
For the past five years, Mr. 
Peyton was principal of Price’s Fork 
School in Montgomery County. A na- 
tive of Roanoke City, he received his 
BA degree from Roanoke College, 
Salem, in 1951 and is now working 
toward his Master’s degree at the Rad- 
ford Division of VPI. 

H. Douglas Pitts has joined the 
Visiting Teacher program of the Hen- 
rico County schools. During 1954-56 
he was associate professor of Physical 
Education at Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, Ashland. He began his profes- 


vania. 


sional career as assistant principal, 
teacher, and coach of athletics at 
Washington-Henry High School, El- 
lerson, Hanover County, where he 
served during 1950-52. The following 
year he was principal of Henry Clay 
Elementary School, Ashland. A native 
of Richmond, Mr. Pitts received his 
BS degree from the University of Rich- 
mond in 1949 and his MA degree from 
the College of William and Mary. 


Personnel and Guidance 
Conference 

The Virginia Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association plans its annual con- 
ference in Richmond on Thursday 
and Friday, April 4 and 5, at the Hotel 
Richmond. 

“Effective Citizenship a Goal of 
School and Industry” is the conference 
theme. Among speakers are Dr. Clif- 
ford P. Froehlick, president, American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
and associate professor of Education, 
University of California; and Dr. 
George R. Seidel, technical advisor of 
the duPont Company’s Public Rela- 


tions Department. 
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Sidney B. Collison, Jr. 


Secondary Principalship 
Changes 


Sidney B. Collison, Jr. is the 
new principal of Narrows High School 
in Giles County for the 1956-57 term. 
All of his teaching experience has been 
in Giles County where he taught for 
three years at Pembroke High School, 
one year as head teacher of Kimball- 
ton Elementary School, and served two 
years as principal of Eggleston High 
and Grade School. Mr. Collison grad- 
uated from Concord College, Athens, 
West Virginia, in 1950, and is now 
taking further work at Radford Col- 
lege. 

John Farrar has been appointed 
principal of the Millboro High School 
in Bath County. He has had classroom 
teaching experience in high schools at 
Lexington, Portsmouth, Crewe, and 
Halifax. He also served as principal of 
the Burkeville High School in Notto- 
way County for four years. Mr. Far- 
rar received his Bachelor’s degree from 
Randolph-Macon College and has done 
graduate work at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary as well as summer work 
at California State Teachers College. 

Frank E. Flora now holds the 
principalship of Clifton Forge High 
School. Last year he taught at Lane 
Charlottesville, and 
worked under the Kellogg Cooperative 


High School, 
Program of Educational Administra- 
tion during 1953-55. Prior to this he 
taught at Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, Roanoke, for two years. 
Born in Roanoke, Mr. Flora received 
his BS degree from Hampden-Sydney 
College in 1950 and earned his Master 
of Education degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia where he is now work- 
ing on his doctoral degree. He served 
the VEA 


Chapter at the University of Virginia 


as secretary-treasurer of 


and was active in Phi Delta Kappa. 
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John Farrar 





Frank E. Flora 


Alfred R. Paxton, Jr. moved to 
the principalship of Goshen High 
School, Rockbridge County, this school 
year. Since 1947 he has been teaching 
and coaching at Fairfield High School 
in Rockbridge County. A native of 
Clifton Forge, he graduated from 
Lynchburg College with a BA degree 
in 1947 and attended the College of 
the Bible at Lexington, Kentucky, that 
summer. Mr. Paxton is now doing 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia. 


Alfred R. Paxton, Jr. 











George G. Richards 


George G. Richards, Jr. is now 
principal of Pearisburg High School. 
A native of North Carolina, he holds 
BS and MS degrees from Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. Mr. Richards has 
had teaching experience in the coun- 
ties of Russell, Montgomery, Giles, and 
Wythe. He was principal of Jackson 
Memorial High School in Wythe Coun- 
ty for two years before returning to 


Pearisburg High School where he was 


formerly a teacher. 


IT’S DONE WITH MIRRORS. Martha A. Shull, National Education Asso- 


ciation president has such a busy schedule that the news photographer at a 


Washington press conference thought she ought to be twins. 


Miss Shull was in 


the nation’s capital to preside at the first meeting of the NEA Board of Directors 


since she was elected president. 


Major business before the Board was the NEA 


program of expanded services for the Association which will be considered by 
delegates to the Centennial Convention in Philadelphia next July. 
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J. E. Rutrough 


J. E. Rutrough has assumed the 
principalship of Floyd High School. 
He began his teaching career in 1939 
at Ceres High School, Bland County. 
In 1947 he came to Willis High School 
Floyd County, as instructor in agri- 
culture, and that year he became area 
supervisor of Veterans Training in 
Agricultural Education for seven 
counties of Southwest Virginia. He 
has been president of the Floyd Ruri- 
tan Club and district governor for 
Southwest Virginia Ruritan Clubs, and 
is active in other civic and church 
work. Born in Floyd County, Mr. 
Rutrough received his BS degree in 
1939 and his Master of Education in 
1956 from the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Allen King Thomas is_ now 
principal of Check High School, Floyd 
County. During 1948-56 he was vo- 
cational agriculture teacher at Wil- 
liam Byrd High School, Vinton. Mr. 
Thomas has also taught in Tazewell 
County. A _ native of Washington 
County, he received his BS degree 
from King College. 

William M. Trausneck has 
moved to the principalship of the 
Orange County High School. He was 
formerly principal of the Altavista 
High School, Campbell County. Mr. 
Trausneck received his AB and MS 
degrees from the University of Rich- 
mond. He is completing requirements 
for an Education Doctorate at the 
University of Virginia. 

Whitney E. Trumbo has been ap- 
pointed principal of Natural Bridge 
High School in Rockbridge County. 
Before this he was principal of Goshen 
High School in this county, from 
1949-55. Mr. Trumbo has a BA de- 
gree from Bridgewater College and is 
completing requirements for his Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Vir- 
ginia. He has served on the Executive 
Board of Rockbridge Education Asso- 
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Allen K. Thomas 


William M. Trausneck 


ciation and is vice-president of District 
F Secondary Principals Association. 


Alden W. Whitmore has been ap- 
pointed Supervising Principal of the 
Lexington Schools. He comes to Lex- 
ington from Madison Heights High 
School, Amherst County, where he had 
been principal since 1954. Mr. Whit- 
more was athletic director and instruc- 
tor at Miller School in Albemarle 
County from 1946 to 1949, and held 
a similiar post at Broadway High 
School for the next three years. He 
then went to the University of Vir- 
ginia as a full time graduate student 
and a part-time instructor in Physical 
Education. A native Virginian, born 
in Broadway, Mr. Whitmore received 
his BS degree from the University of 
Virginia in 1943 and his Master’s in 
Education in 1953, and has completed 
residency requirements there for his 
doctorate degree. Last year he served 
as secretary-treasurer of District IV, 
Group II, Virginia High School Lea- 
gue. He is also a charter member of 
the Madison Heights Lions Club. 


Emory Chesley has become the 
first principal of the new Groveton 
High School which opened in Fairfax 
County this past fall. He had been 
assistant principal at Fairfax High 
School for five years. A native of Fair- 
fax County, Mr. Chesley graduated 
from Western Maryland College and 
his Master’s degree was conferred by 
George Washington University. 


W. Stanley Lawson is the new 
principal of King William County 
High School. For the past three years 
he was principal of Pleasant High 
High School in King and Queen Coun- 
ty. Previously he held the principal- 
ship of Middlesex High School for 
seven years and has taught in Fairfax 
County. Mr. Lawson is a graduate of 
the College of William and Mary 


Whitney E. Trumbo 








Alden W. Whitmore 


where he received his Master’s degree 
in 1953. 

Leon Mason became principal of 
the Falls Church High School of Fair- 
fax County for the 56-57 session. For 
the past two years he was assistant 
principal of Mt. Vernon High School 
in this county. Mr. Mason is a grad- 
uate of Randolph-Macon College and 
holds a Master’s degree. 


Delta Kappa Gamma 
Appointment 





Ellinor G. Preston, Supervisor of 
Libraries, Richmond City Schools, was 
recently appointed State Executive 
Secretary of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society, an international honorary or- 
ganization for outstanding women 
educators. 

Miss Preston’s duties will enable her 
to participate in policy making which 
will affect education on an interna- 
tional basis. 

Active in professional and civic af- 
fairs, Miss Preston has headed the Vir- 
ginia Library Association and the VEA 
School Libraries Section, and served as 
president of the Quota Club of Rich- 
mond. 

Born in Malden, West Virginia, she 
has an AB degree from Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College and an AB in 
Library Science from the University 
of North Carolina. 
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Adopted in Virginia! 


These are the books that recently have been adopted in Virginia. All of 
them are in the Allyn and Bacon Twelve-year Science Program. 
Exploring Science Four, Exploring Science Five, and Exploring Science Six 
by Walter A. Thurber are science-doing books—every page is staged for 
pupil action . . 


Our Environment: Its Relation to Us (756), revised by Paul E. Smith. 
whets your pupils’ interest in our environment and encourages them to 
participate scientifically in the many varied activities suggested by the 
text... 

Elements of Physics (53) by Baker, Brownlee, and Fuller continues the 
Allyn and Bacon Science Program objective of helping students to interpret 
facts logically—and to accept those facts only after rigid testing. Fact- 
telling illustrations. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Virginia Representatives: Alfred P. Moyse, III, R.F.D. #3, Box 46, Fredericksburg, 
Va.; Bill N. Woody, 2813 Clarendon Ave., N.W., Roanoke, Va. 











Over 250 items of U.S. Government grade FANCY 
CANNED FOODS for Institutions 






MAXIMUM 
SERVINGS 
ca 
MAXIMUM 
ECONOMY 


















250 items include Fancy canned vegetables, California 
fruits, soup, meat items, spaghetti, mayonnaise, pickles, 
etc. Maximum servings per can by test. Use one local 
supply for all your needs. Available Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and east- 
ern Tennessee. 


TIONAL USE—A brand new invention that’s a miraculous time and 
money saver. Write Taylor & Sledd for full details. 





ELECTRIC CAN OPENER ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR INSTITU- 






Contact your supplier or write 


TAYLOR &SLEDD,Inc., P.O. Box1132, RICHMOND,VA. for your nearest wholesaler 
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ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 
ABC Health Series 


BROWNELL, EVANS, AND HOBSON 






Grades | through 7 @ Teacher’s Guides 








(Text for Grade 8 available) 








Through the adventure-packed stories in the 
ABC HEALTH SERIES, seven vital health areas 
are emphasized: personal regimen, safety, men- 





Representatives: 

Mrs. Juliet Ware Parker 
Dunnsville, Virginia 

Mr. Robert C. Vaden 
Gretna, Virginia 





tal hygiene, social hygiene, professional health 
services, public health, and temperance. As the 
series progresses, concepts are maintained and 
broadened. Ease of reading is assured by the 
strict control of all readability factors. 





American Book Company 300 Pike street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

















ANNOUNCING ... 
Complete 


Printing and Binding 


The Great NEW 7th Edition 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 


The new seventh edition is a new book, a Bookle Broadsides 


different book, an excellent book. Many new 





techniques and devices have been added to those 
that have proved so valuable and popular in previ- 
ous editions. This assures a book of unquestioned 
supericrity in developing a high typing skill easily 
and rapidly. An unusually attractive layout with 
the use of color plus a simplified, psychologically 
sound presentation of each lesson making it a 
book that both the student and the teacher will 
enjoy using. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 








Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL 3-1881 
WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, ot VIRGINIA 
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Supervisors 


Virginia Benson has been ap- 
pointed Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation for Fairfax County Schools. 
For the past fourteen years she has 
served as teacher, principal and ele- 
mentary supervisor in this county. Be- 
fore coming to Fairfax, Miss Benson 
taught in Accomack and Arlington 
counties. A graduate of the College 
of William and Mary, she holds a Mas- 
ter’s degree from George Washington 
University. 

Adelaide Dale has been appointed 
Supervisor of Elementary Education 
for Fairfax County Schools. Last year 
she taught in the Belle View Ele- 
mentary School in Fairfax. Before that 
she was supervisor of schools in Lou- 
doun County. Miss Dale graduated 
from Western Washington College of 
Education and received her Master’s 
degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Edna Flapan is a new Ele- 
mentary Supervisor for Fairfax Coun- 
ty Schools. During the past four and 
one-half years Mrs. Flapan taught in 
the American Dependent Schools in 
Japan and the United States. She re- 
ceived her Bachelor’s degree from New- 
combe College in New Orleans and 
her Master’s from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Levin B. Hanigan has been named 
Elementary Supervisor for Arlington 
County Schools, where he had been an 
elementary principal since 1950. A 
specialist in the teaching of reading, 
Dr. Hanigan holds a Doctorate from 
the University of Pennsylvania. His 
undergraduate work was at State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, and he has a Master’s degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 

George Tankard has become 
Supervisor of Elementary Education 
in Fairfax County. He was formerly 
general supervisor for the Harrison- 
burg City schools. Mr. Tankard re- 
ceived a Bachelor’s degree at Randolph- 
Macon College, a Master’s from Pea- 
body College, and was conferred a 
Doctor’s degree by Peabody. 


Mrs. Helen Hunt is now Super- 
visor of Special Education in Fairfax 
County. She formerly served there as 
a helping teacher in speech. Mrs. Hunt 
holds a Bachelor’s degree from Emer- 
son College and a Master’s degree from 


the University of Oregon. 
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Owen Baird 


Owen Baird, Henrico County’s 
new Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
has taught in the county’s Glen Echo 
School for the past two years. For 
three years prior to this he lived in 
Maryland where he taught at Linthi- 
cum Elementary School and was prin- 


cipal of Dorsey Elementary School.’ 


During 1950-51, Mr. Baird taught at 
Patrick Copeland School in Hopewell. 
A native Virginian, having been born 
in Gasburg, Brunswick County, he 
graduated from Ebony High School 
and was awarded a certificate from 
Richmond Business College in 1945. 
After receiving his BS degree from 
Richmond Professional Institute in 
1949, he attended summer school at 
the University of Mexico and earned 
his MA degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1953. The Bairds are members 
of the Lakeside Christian Church. 


Dr. Alice P. McCartha comes to 
York County as Elementary Supervis- 
or. Her professional career began in 
the schools of Illinois and Indiana. 
She then came South to Kannapolis, 
North Carolina as supervisor of 
schools; later she was associated with 
the North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation as field secretary and associate 
editor of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion journal. She also taught veterans 
in Greensboro, and served as director 
of elementary education in Guilford 
County, North Carolina. Dr. McCar- 
tha has taught in California at the 
San Diego State College, the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, workshops 
at the University of Florida and 
Georgia State Teachers College, as 
well as extension and summer school at 
the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Having re- 
ceived her elementary and secondary 
education in the schools of Spring- 
field, Illinois, Dr. McCartha has a 
Bachelor of Education degree from 


Dr. Alice P. McCartha 





Mrs. Elsie P. Wingold 


Illinois State Normal University; Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from the University 
of Illinois, and Doctor of Education 
degree from the University of Florida. 


Mrs. Elsie P. Wingold is now 
Elementary Supervisor for the Rock- 
bridge County Schools. She has held 
similar positions in Lunenburg County 
and Craig County. Before that she 
Was supervising principal of the Ele- 
mentary Department of Stanley High 
School. Mrs. Wingold has also been a 
teacher in Shenandoah High School, 
Stanley High School, and the rural 
schools of Page County. She served on 
the VEA Citizenship Committee and 
is a past president of the Richmond- 
Petersburg Supervisory Group. Active 
in other professional, church and civic 
affairs, Mrs. Wingold holds a BS de- 
gree from Madison College, and has 
studied at the University of Virginia, 
Mary Washington College and Long- 
wood College. She has also done grad- 
uate work at Ohio State University. 


J. J. Miller has been named Super- 
visor of Health Education and Physi- 
cal Education in the Arlington Coun- 
ty Schools. Dr. Miller comes from 
High Point, North Carolina. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s degree at Elon 
College, his Master’s at Emory Uni- 
versity, and his Doctorate at George 


Peabody College. 


Richard J. Schillo has been ap- 
pointed Clinical Psychologist for the 
Fairfax County Schools. He holds an 
AB degree from St. Bernard’s College 
and a Master’s from Catholic Univer- 
sity. For the past two years he has 
been clinical psychologist at Maryland 
State Reformatory for Males and has 
had four years experience with the 
Veterans Administration as clinical 
psychologist trainee. 
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Summer 
Employment 
For Teachers 


Over 700 employers, listing 

thousands of summer jobs 

invite terchers to apply for 
summer work 


JOBS AVAILABLE 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
Resort Hotels - oN - Summer 
Camps - Businesses - Industries - 
Transportation Companies - Restau- 
rants - Summer Resorts - National 
Parks and many others 


Listed in the all new 1957 (sixth) 
edition of the 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
DIRECTORY 


New with the 1957 edition: Employers 
list specific jobs to be filled 


MAKE YOUR VACATION PAY FOR 
ITSELF 


Send $2.00 for the all new 1957 Sum- 
mer Employment Directory #15 to: 
National Directory 


Service 


Box 65—Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 














TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 





Fer Teachers Special Brochure Write: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 


*©® Serwing Teachers Since 1912 ** 
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Mac H. Johnson 


Elementary Principalships 


Mae H. Johnson has become 
principal of the Elementary School of 
Narrows, Giles County. In his varied 
school experience he was principal of 
a junior high school in Wadesboro, 
North Carolina, and after moving to 
Virginia he was principal of the Glen 
Lyn High School, Giles County, for 
nine years. He then served as head of 
the Speech Department at Jefferson 
Senior High School, Roanoke, for eight 
years. Since then he has been teaching 
in the Narrows High School. A native 
of Narrows, Mr. Johnson holds de- 
grees from Roanoke College, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and Northwestern 
University. For many summers he 
also taught in the National High 
School Institute at Northwestern 
University. 

Hughes K. Reveley became prin- 
cipal of the Natural Bridge Elementary 
School at the beginning of this school 
year. He had served as principal of the 
Natural Bridge High School since 
1947. Mr. Reveley has a BS degree 
from Hampden-Sydney College and re- 
ceived his MA degree from the College 
of William and Mary. 


Receives Doctorate 


Artley O. Hutton was granted 
his Ed. D. degree from the University 
of Virginia last August. The subject 
of his dissertation was “What the 
People of Charlottesville, Virginia 
Think of Their Schools.” Dr. Hutton 
is Director of Instruction for the 
Charlottesville schools, and has held a 
similiar position in Hampton and 
Elizabeth City County. In his teaching 
experience, he has also been a principal 
in Loudoun County. A native of 
Smyth County, Dr. Hutton holds a 
BS degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia and a MA from Columbia Uni- 


versity. 


H. K. Reveley 










Marion E. Mason 


Assistant Principals 


Marion E. Mason has been made 
assistant principal of Buchanan High 
School in Botetourt County. He pre- 
viously served as a classroom teacher 
in this school. A native of Spotsyl- 
vania County, he received his AB de- 
gree from Bridgewater College and is 
doing graduate work at the University 
of Virginia. 

Edward F. DeFord, Jr. becomes 
the first assistant principal of Mary 
Munford Elementary School in Rich- 
mond, this new position having been 
created because of the increased num- 
ber of pupils at this school. He has 
been teaching in this city’s William 
Fox Elementary School since 1952. 
Born in Smyrna, Delaware, he moved 
to Virginia where he graduated from 
Crewe High School. Mr. DeFord 
holds an AB degree from the College 
of William and Mary, 1949, where he 
received his MA degree in 1953. He 
is active in professional organizations 


and the Bon Air Baptist Chapel. 
RPI to Offer Master’s in 


Business Education 


The College of William and Mary 
has recently authorized the School of 
Business of the Richmond Professional 
Institute to offer the Master of Science 
degree in Business Education. 

The program was started on a small 
scale during the 1956 summer session. 
In the fall term, a graduate course in 
“Improvement of Instruction in Busi- 
ness Education” was offered by Dr. 
Kenneth Zimmer and guest lecturers 
on 15 Saturday mornings starting Sep- 
tember 8. 

Students working for a graduate de- 
gree take courses either during the day 
or in the Evening College. Dr. Ken- 
neth Zimmer, Director of the School 
of Business, is administering the pro- 
gram. 
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MCV President Inaugurated 





Dr. Robert Blackwell Smith, Jr. 
was inaugurated as the fourth presi- 
dent of the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia on December 17. The oath of 
office was administered by the Hon. 
E. W. 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, 


Hudgins, chief justice of the 


and took place on the “MCV campus” 
in Richmond’s Monumental Church. 

In addition to the presidential party 
of 31, the academic procession in- 
cluded official delegates from 191 col- 
societies, 
educational and professional organiza- 
tions, some 100 members of the MCV 
faculty and 80 student officers in the 
MCV. The Virginia 


Education Association was represented 


leges, universities, learned 


11 schools at 


by its executive secretary, Dr. Robert 
F. Williams. 

Dr. Smith moved into the presidency 
of MCV on last July 1, having served 
as assistant president of the college 
since last March. A native of Peters- 
Dr. MCV in 
as assistant dean of the School 


burg, Smith came to 
1945 
of Pharmacy and was made dean in 
1947. 

Principal speaker at the inaugura- 
tion was Dr. Joseph C. Robert, presi- 
dent of Hampden-Sydney College. He 
termed the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia ‘‘a people’s property both mag- 
nificent and useful, an _ institution 
characteristically Virginian.” He re- 
ferred to its new president, Dr. Robert 
Blackwell Smith, Jr., as “an admin- 
istrator of proven worth, a man with 
broad experience, and with an even 
broader heart.” During his address Dr. 
Robert paid tribute to the retiring 
president and newly-created Chancel- 
lor, Dr. William T. Sanger, ‘ta human- 
itarian of great imagination, a builder 
who can see his good works about 
him.” 

Speaking on ““The Healing Arts and 
the American Way”, Dr. Robert em- 
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phasized the strong tradition of ex- 
perimental adventure, of scholarship, 
of citizenship, and of human concern 
inherited by the doctors and their col- 
leagues. 

“In the medical arts there is a unity 
of service which can be denied only at 
the highest cost to all concerned,” he 
said. “Healing is a co-partnership. 

Imagine, if you can, surgery with- 
out the Where would 
modern without the 
skilled pharmacologist and the patient 
nurse? I state a simple fact when I 
report that the chaplain provides a 
therapy rich and fruitful. 
healing is a seamless garment.” 

Dr. Robert reminded his audience 


anesthetist. 
treatment be 





Indeed, | 


that the Medical College of Virginia | 


was in origin a department of Hamp- 


den-Sydney College, and continued as | 


such for 16 formative years. 


College Post 





J. Irving Brooks 


J. Irving Brooks became Dean of 
Instruction at Chowan College, Mur- 
freesboro, North Carolina, at the be- 
ginning of the school year last Sep- 
tember, Mrs. Brooks serves as 
Counselor for the Men at this college. 

Mr. Brooks was treasurer of the Vir- 


and 


Association for 14 
years, having first 1940. 
He retired last June as principal of 
Highland Springs High School where 
he had 1943. Before 
that he was principal of Clarksville 
High School for 12 years and princi- 
pal and teacher at schools in Pittsyl- 


ginia Education 
served in 


served since 


vania, Hanover and Essex counties. | 


During his 41 school ex- 


perience he has held office in several 


years of 


Virginia professional organizations, in- 


cluding president of King and Queen, | 
Hanover, and Pittsylvania local asso- | 


ciations; president of District E; and 


president of the Mathematics Section. | 


He has a BA degree from the College 


of William and Mary and a MA from | 


the University of Virginia. 


Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 


a 

ONE-STOP 

SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


NEED 
Phone Richmond 2-8314 
Norfolk EX 9-3751 


G. Kolbe. re 


311 EAST MAIN STREET 
CHMOND 19. VIRGINIA 


N John 





Pacific Coast 
Teachers Agency 


La Arcada Bldg. 1114 State Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


GOOD TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


High Salaries 


Excellent Retirement 


We Can Help You 


Write or fill in coupon at once 


PACIFIC COAST TEACHERS AGENCY 
1114 State St. Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please send me information regarding 
your agency. 


Name __-- 


Address _~ ae 


GEORGIA DAVIS, Mar. 











nou Pig». Pigment 





America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections 


Whenever you paint the house, talk on the telephone, or drive 
the family car, you depend on lead —one of the hardest-working 
metals serving us today. Before lead is ready for your use, it 
moves through several processing stages—all linked dependably, 
economically by railroad transportation. 





: a> x! 





Lead ore is hauled by train from the 
mines to the refineries, where it is mixed 
with water and chemicals and given a 
“bubble bath.” The lead particles float 
off with the froth on the surface. 








More than half of our lead is used in 
storage batteries, paints, cable cover- 
ings and gasoline. Worn-out lead prod- 
ucts go back by the carload to the re- 
fineries as scrap — to be melted down 
and used over again. 





Concentrated lead is smelted, refined 
and molded into “pigs.” These “pigs” 
are shipped to industries far and wide. 
Railroads now carry over two million 
tons of lead and lead products a year. 





Atomic power has made lead more 
vital than ever. Reactors (as in this 
atomic submarine) need large quanti- 
ties of lead as radiation shields. And 
more uses are constantly being found 
for this versatile metal. 


Keeping America supplied with the lead it needs is a big, essen- 
tial job for the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The 
heart of that system is America’s railroads, serving you more and 


more efficiently and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 28. 
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Elementary Principals 

Mrs. Edith S. Mosher has been 
appointed principal of Cedar Lane 
School, Fairfax County. A teacher for 
18 years, she attended Nova Scotia 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty, Texas University and holds an AB 
degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

William D. McKinney has be- 
come principal of Freedom Hill School 
in Fairfax County. Formerly an ele- 
mentary school principal in Morgan- 
town, W. Va., he holds a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Fairmont State College and 
received his Master’s at West Virginia 
University. 

Mrs. Virginia Austin is the new 
principal at Woodley Hills School, 
Fairfax County. She formerly taught 
in Arlington County. Mrs. Austin re- 
ceived her Bachelor’s degree from De- 
Pan University and her Master’s from 
the University of Maryland. 

Mrs. Virginia Workman has 
been appointed principal of Garfield 
School in Fairfax County. Formerly 
a general helping teacher in Arlington 
County, she is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Calif., and holds 
a Master’s degree from American Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Martha Wilkins has been 
appointed principal of the Layton Hall 
School in Fairfax County, where last 
year she served as a helping teacher in 
Reading. Mrs. Wilkins holds a Bache- 
lor’s degree from Texas Tech College. 

Dr. Patrick O. Martin has become 
assistant principal at Wakefield High 
School, Arlington. He was formerly 
in charge of guidance counseling at 
Stratford Junior High School, having 
served Arlington’s schools since 1952. 
He is a graduate of Colby College in 
Waterville, Maine, and has Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Lillian Lambert is now principal 
of Page Elementary School in Arling- 
ton, where she had been acting co- 
ordinator of special education. Miss 
Lambert came to Arlington as a class- 
room teacher and for five years served 
as principal of Fairlington Elementary 
School. She is a graduate of Madison 
Teachers College and has a Master’s 
degree from George Washington Uni- 


versity. 


More fires break out in school and 
college buildings than in any other 
type of public structure. Hospitals 
suffer the least number of fires. 

















Arlington Assignments 

John Pleacher becomes principal 
of Brandon Junior High School, hav- 
ing formerly served as assistant prin- 
cipal of Swanson Junior High School. 

Joseph Moorehead has advanced 
to the principalship of Williamsburg 
Junior High School, where he had 
served as assistant principal. 

George McCune has been pro- 
moted to principal of Yorktown and 
Lee Elementary Schools. He formerly 
was head teacher at Jackson Element- 
ary School. 

Kathleen Bouton has been named 
principal of Woodrow Wilson and 
Woodmont Elementary Schools. She 
was formerly a helping teacher. 

Jessie Carpenter has been made 
principal of Fairlington Elementary 
School, having previously served as 
acting principal. 

Grady Wade moves up to the 
principalship of Madison and Marshall 
Annex Elementary Schools, from head 
teacher at McKinley Elementary 
School. 

Vaughn Duffield becomes princi- 
pal of the new Ashlawn Elementary 
School. He previously headed the 
Yorktown and Lee Elementary Schools. 

James Tyler heads the new Ken- 
more Junior High School, coming 
from the principalship of Brandon 
Junior High School. 

Earl Williams was promoted to 
principal of Fort Myer School, having 
formerly been a teacher at Randolph 
Elementary School. 


NEA Press-Radio Director 

Roy K. Wilson has been appointed 
acting director of the Division of Press 
and Radio Relations of the National 
Education Association. He succeeds 
Dr. Belmont Farley who retired on 
December 1. 

Mr. Wilson, who is also executive 
secretary of the National School Public 
Relations Association (NSPRA), has 
been assistant director of the Press and 
Radio Division since 1946. He will 
continue his work with NSPRA. 

A native of Charleston, IIl., Mr. 
Wilson received his undergraduate 
training at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College and his master’s degree 
from the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. He has done advane work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York; George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., and at 
the University of Maryland, College 
Park. 
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Sixteen is a “magic” year for girls and boys alike. What 
makes it so? Why is it @ crucial year in the climb toward full 
maturity? What causes the antagonisms of this age group? 
How can adults help them avoid the conflicts which start within 
them? Dr. $. June Smith answers these questions in her newest 
folder, “Sweet Sixteen". Get your FREE copy. There's no obli- 
gation. Mail the coupon today. 


What Is Your Most Valuable Asset? 
YOUR ABILITY TO EARN AN INCOME 


In the teaching profession, income opportunities have never been better. But 
you should protect yourself against financial damage caused by DISABLING 
ACCIDENTS OR ILLNESS! 


J ncreasing numbers of teachers cre protecting their incomes during periods 
of discbility—in hospitals and AT HOME— with Educators Income Plans. 


N- medical questions are asked during group installation. 


C overage is year ‘round, authorized leaves and vacations included. 
Over a million dollars was paid to teachers by Educators in 1955. 


oney when you need it most . . . to help pay medical, surgical, hospital 
expenses—PLUS income for normal living. 


ducators Protection can help you save your savings for vacations, travel, a 
home, new car, fine clothes and all the wonderful things you have planned. 


Send the coupon today for details and FREE PSYCHOLOGY FOLDER. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 
P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without charge or obli- 
gation, your latest child chology fold- 
er entitled “SWEET SIXTEEN,” also 
send inforrat’on about your Accident & 
Sickness Protection [} Hospital Protec- 







J. T. Stanley 
State Manager 


State Monager J, Thomas Stanley oas- 
sures you personal service through his 
carefully trained staff. Mail the coupon 


tion [] Have representative call 1 today for full particulars or to have a 
representative call. 

TEACHER [ | 
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For use with 


te-adopted 


NEW 
BUILDING 
BETTER 
ENGLISH 


for 


your sta 


Grades 9-12 





Workbooks and 
Handbooks 


A complete program of instruction, prac- 
tice, testing, and review in all the funda- 
mentals of English. Lessons that stress 
oral practice, proofreading, and origin- 
ality in writing. Special Handbook sec- 
tion of rules and definitions. 





These include Pre- 
tests, Check Tests, 
Mastery Tests, and 
Final Tests — bound 
in 64-page tablet 
form one for each 


Tests 


te for details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


LINOIS 




















Plants and the Things We Use 
Animals and the Things We Use Animals Help Us 
Man Improves Plants and Animals 


new Young Amouca 
Filmstrips 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS SERIES 
Five COLOR filmstrips discussing the many ways in which 


we benefit from plants and animals and the ways in which man 
has improved plants and animals for his purposes. For MID- 
DLE GRADES and JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS; Science. 


(Average length about 39 frames.) 


Plants Help Us 


Price: Set of 5 filmstrips—$26.50; each filmstrip separately—$6.00 


distributed by: 


W. A. YODER COMPANY 


714-16 North Cleveland St. 
Richmond 21, Virginia 


° Phone 6-5403 
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IN MEMORIAM 


“Their works live on” 


The faculty of Petersburg High 
School pays tribute to three former co- 
workers who died within the past year: 


Nettie Hamilton Leftwich, who 
served as head of the Commercial De- 
parment in the Petersburg High 
School, came into the system in 1912 
and remained until her retirement in 
1942. Miss Leftwich has left to her 
students a rich heritage in preparing 
them for a way of life in the business 
world, instilling in them the high 
moral principles which she felt were 
of paramount importance in the de- 
velopment of character. These traits 
will live on long after her name has 
become a revered memory. 


Bessie M. Hall joined the faculty 
of Petersburg High School in 1918 
and served as a teacher in the mathe- 
matics department until her retirement 
in 1944. She was one of the school’s 
best loved teachers and will be long 
remembered for her cheerful, happy 
disposition and her understanding help- 
fulness to those under her guidance. 
Her Christian character and moral fibre 
were greatly effective. 

Mary T. Perkins became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Petersburg 
High School in 1924 where she con- 
tinued until her retirement in June, 
1954. Her work as a teacher of Latin 
was characterized by a sincere devo- 
tion to duty and an abiding interest in 
the activities of the school. 

A native of Louisa County, Miss 
Perkins was living at “The Boxwoods”’, 
her home, at the time of her death, 
September 21, 1956. She was the 
daughter of Stephen Overton Perkins 
and Natilia Curd Bowles. Her father 
also was a teacher and had been prin- 
cipal of a Richmond school for many 
years. 

Miss Perkins was a teacher of Latin 
for nearly thirty years. Her teaching 
ability and genuine concern for the 
educational and spiritual growth of her 
pupils endeared her to both students 
and fellow teachers. She received many 
honors during her long teaching career. 

Miss Perkins also taught in the Sun- 
day schools of First Christian Church 
in Petersburg and Salem Church in 
Louisa County. 

She is survived by a sister, Kate 
Perkins of Harrisonburg, a brother, 
Richard A. Perkins of Clearwater, 
Florida. 
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Fairfax County Board of Education 
and Administrative Staff express 
tribute to a county teacher: 


Mrs. Edna Judd joined the teach- 
ing staff of Fairfax County in Septem- 
ber 1941. She was a member of the 
Pine Springs Elementary School faculty 
at the time of her death, September 28, 
1956. 

Mrs. Judd was so outstanding as a 
teacher and as a person that a tribute 
to her might best be expressed through 
the words of some who knew her: 

Her principal has said, “She taught 
me everything I know about first 
grade. Having her as a member of my 
staff gave me a feeling of warmth and 
security, because I knew that my 
littlest ones were having the finest pos- 
sible experiences in learning and living 
during their first crucial year in 
school.” 

Her supervisors and fellow-teachers 
have said, “She was a model for other 
teachers to strive to follow, in teaching 
procedures, human relationships, and 
professional ethics. She was the first to 
think of the sick child or co-worker, 
and to ask, ‘What can we do to help?’ ” 

Her minister has said, ““No one ever 
had more seemingly insurmountable 
problems to meet, yet she conquered 
them all with courage and no trace of 
self-pity.” 

The little children said, “I love to go 
to school.” 


Edna Irene Bull. The Parent- 
Teachers Association of Chimborazo 
School, Richmond, passed resolutions 
on the death of Edna Irene Bull, who 
died on November 30, 1956. Miss Bull 
had been a teacher in Chimborazo 
School for a long period of years. The 
resolution said in part: “She was ever 
loyal to her home, her church and her 
profession, having a sincere interest 
in the welfare of all children and a 
keen continuing sense of responsibility 
for the growth and development of 
those under her guidance.” 


Classroom Teachers 

Set Summer Conference 

Dates for the ninth annual summer 
conference of the VEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers have been set 
for June 19, 20, 21, 1957, at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Theme selected for the conference is 
“The Classroom Teacher—The Key to 
Improving Proféssional Standards.” 

Watch this Journal each month for 
news on the conference as plans de- 
velop. 
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A REASONABLE QUESTION - 


How would you be affected by a prolonged disability and 
the accompanying loss of income and additional medical 
expense? What can you do to be prepared for such an 
occurrence? 


A-N-D 
A REASONABLE ANSWER— 


Our present high-cost-of-living has created many budgeting 
problems for salaried professional people. Obviously, ad- 
ditional medical expense and loss of salary as a result of 
accident or illness would create a very serious financial 
problem. Thousands of Virginia teachers help protect 
themselves from this possibility by participating in 
Washington National Group ‘Income Protection’ Plans 
sponsored by their local Education Associations. 


Have you taken this important step? 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Evanston, Illinois 
CHARLES P. WILLIAMS, Assistant Supervisor 
503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 











~ VIRGINIA‘S GOVERNMENT 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD BOOK 
YET PUBLISHED ON... 


HOW WE 
GOVERN OURSELVES 
in VIRGINIA 


A TREASURE HOUSE OF INFORMA- 
TION ON OUR STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


AN INVALUABLE GUIDE FOR 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS $2 The Copy 

$1.40 the Copy in Quantities of 10 
or more. 





Now, in one volume, you may get all the 








latest essential information concerning the inteshadaih neat i 
soni : t irginia State Chamber of Commerce 

functioning of our state, city, and county 111 N. Sth St., Richmond, Virginia 
governments. The book will lead you 
easily, step by step, through every phase of You may = me, a ee 

. J . wu“ ° ee “ 

ngly complex structure of our copies of “Virginia's Government . 
a * te d h ki PE 2 Div cncwmegee to cover. 
government. It inclu es the wor ings (Check or money order) 
of all departments, divisions and commis- 
sions of our governmental system. The Name --.--------------------- 
book is an invaluable guide for teachers ES Ee eee 
and students. In addition, the book includes Cit en 

. . . ss . MY seaeeneoceacese BiGaaaaece 
the Constitution of Virginia. Revised to Y (Please Print Clearly) 
conform to the latest legislative changes. 
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Administrative Women 


The Virginia Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education held its an- 
nual meeting at Wright’s Town House 
in Richmond on November 2, 1956, 
with Mrs. Virginia U. Cushwa, presi- 
dent, presiding. 

Past presidents honored during this 
luncheon meeting included: 

Mrs. F. C. Beverley of Danville, re- 
tired principal of Whitmell School, 
Pittsylvania County. Mrs. Beverley 
was elected vice-president of the Coun- 
cil at the time of its organization in 
1920 and served as president during 
1924-26. 

Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, elementary 
supervisor for Warren and Rappahan- 
nock Counties, president of the Coun- 
cil during 1933-34. 

Sue Ayers, elementary supervisor, 
Prince William County, who was 
Council president during 1943-44. 


[ 





Be Y From 


the Y 


(Three Corners x 
of the Old Dominion 
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Bessie Mottley, retired Richmond 
principal, president in 1947-48. 

Margaret Clifton, principal of Jef- 
ferson School, Pulaski, president during 
1950-53. 

Mrs. Holmes McGuffin, general 
supervisor, Nelson County, who served 
as president during 1954-55. 

Other past presidents in attendance 
were Dr. Cornelia Adair, of Richmond, 
the first NEA president from Virginia 
(1928); Ethel Nash, of Fredericks- 
burg, national DESP president during 
1954-55; and Lucy Mason Holt, past 
VEA president and a past vice-presi- 
dent of NCAWE, (1938). Miss Vir- 
ginia Lewis, VEA president, was also 
present at this meeting. 

Communications were read from all 
living past presidents of the Virginia 
Council unable to attend, and tribute 
was paid to deceased presidents Rachel 
Gregg, Dr. Grace W. Landrum, Maude 


Aye 


HARRISONBURG OFFICERS GET TOGETHER. Conferring on plans 
for the year’s work of the Harrisonburg Education Association are (left to right) , 
Mervil B. Leavell, treasurer; Mrs. Lena M. Long, president; H. L. Russell, Jr., 


vice-president; and Mrs. Marjorie George, secretary. Elected for two-year terms, 


the president and secretary are serving their first year, while the vice-president 
and treasurer are completing the second year of their terms. 
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Archie Swanson Beverley (Mrs. F. 
C.) was honored as the organizational 
vice-president of the Virginia Coun- 
cil of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation (1920) and four years later 
served as president. 


Mrs. Beverley earned her BS de- 
gree from Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
while teaching at Whitmell School in 
Pittsylvania County, Virginia, by 
commuting a few months at a time. 
She has a MA degree from Columbia 
University and studied at the Inter- 
national People’s College in Denmark 
and also studied in Russia and Ger- 
many. Long interested in rural life, 
she is the second woman to have the 
Certificate of Merit conferred by 
VPI. She is the State founder of 
Delta Kappa Gamma and active in 
BPW, AAUW, DAR and a number 
of other organizations. Mrs. Bever- 
ley retired as principal of Whitmell 
School in 1951 and has since written 
the school’s history in the volume en- 
titled, “Growing Years.” 


D. Hobbs, and Freida Koontz. 

Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, Teacher Edu- 
cation Director, State Department of 
Education, spoke briefly on _ the 
VCAWE’s responsibility for teacher 
recruitment. The first president of the 
Council held the position which Dr. 
Paschall now holds. 

Dr. Dorothy Torpey, of the Social 
Studies Department of Francis C. 
Hammond High School, Alexandria, 
talked cn human relations in admin- 
istration. 

During the business session, Mrs. 
Eva Guynn of Norfolk was elected 
vice-president and program chairman; 
Carrie Cooke of Staunton, recording 
secretary; and Lena Wolfe of Arling- 
ton and Mrs. Ruth Jones Wilkins of 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, direc- 
tors. Important reports were also heard 
and the Council voted to continue its 
membership in the Virginia Council of 
Legislative Chairmen of State Organi- 
zations for the thirty-third year. 

Mrs. Virginig U. Cushwa, 
President, and 
Mrs. Eva M. Guynn, 


Secretary pro tem 
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Heads National Organization 





Mrs. Thelma C. Heatwole of 
Staunton, was elected president of the 
Academy Conference at the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 
New York, December 26-30. The 
Academy Conference is the national 
organization of all 41 state and city 
academies of science in the nation. 


Mrs. Heatwole teaches chemistry at 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial High 
School in Fishersville, Augusta Coun- 
ty. She is the first woman high school 
teacher to be elected to the Council of 
the Virginia Academy of Science, on 
which she is now serving a five-year 
term. 


Notes from Norfolk County 


Norfolk County Education Associa- 
tion climaxed its year with a dinner 
meeting at the new Deep Creek High 
School, honoring Superintendent E. W. 
Chittum. 


Teacher talent provided the enter- 
tainment which followed the dinner. 
And much talent was discovered in the 
eight acts of ‘“‘Fallacious Follies of 
1956!” 


Norfolk County claims the honor of 
having the first overall county organi- 
Future Teachers of 
America. They recently held a panel 
discussion at Cradock High School for 
the Norfolk County Education Asso- 
ciation. Their activities in addition to 


zation of the 


supervised teaching, include entertain- 
ing hospitalized children, ushering at 
educational meetings, repairing toys for 
the fire department and Red Cross, 
making favors for the Polio ward at 
the hospital, giving radio talks, study- 
ing college bulletins, and raising money 
for scholarship funds. 


Mrs. Isabel Pruden, VEA Reporter 
for FEBRUARY, 1957 





THE GREAT DECISION 
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THE GREAT DECISION—Words from the background chart are reflected in 
the expression of Virginia Sutton, Assistant Supervisor of Elementary Education 
for the State Department of Education, as she views Waynesboro’s first workshop. 
Her evaluation is passed on to E. P. Brondoli, supervisor of Waynesboro schools, 
who arranged the workshop. 

Miss Sutton, a former Waynesboro teacher, is certain the workshop carried out 
the three purposes stated by Superintendent F. B. Glenn as (1) an opportunity to 
work on problems that are of direct concern, (2) to learn methods and techniques 
of use in the classroom, and (3) to produce materials useful in training, in coop- 
eration with other teachers and consultants. 

Mr. Brondoli was assisted in preparing for the week long workshop, which 


preceded the opening of schools last fall, by an administrative council consisting 
of Superintendent Glenn, A. E. Wright, Kate Collins, Truman Southall, J. L. 
Johnson, E. G. Wood, Charles Tolley, Mrs. Walter Noell, R. A. Yoder, and Mrs. 
Margaret Jesser. 





~ 


FIRST WORKSHOP FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS was 
held at the College of William and Mary last summer. Here are some of the at- 
tendants at this first venture which may become an annual event. Approximately 
forty people participated in the program emphasizing “The Role of the Elementary 
Principal in Improving Instruction.” Sponsored by the VEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, then headed by Garfield Shafer, Jr. of Norfolk 
County, the workshop not only discussed status, children, and supervision, but 
also enjoyed Colonial Williamsburg. Leaders included Dr. Troy Stearns of Michi- 
gan State College, Merle Davis of the College of William and Mary, and Dr. 
Robert Eaves of the NEA. Members of the State Department of Education as- 
sisting included Elizabeth Henson, Virginia Sutton, and Bernard Taylor. 
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Lt, daddy! Wher 


you (OM!n home ? 


Witen you're “on the road,” 


with the folks back home. 


sound of your voice when you're away. 


you can still keep in touch 


Nothing’s more welcome than the 


It lets the whole family 


know you care. (And you get a kick out of talking to them, too!) 


of Virginia 

















SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 











Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY !4, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 














The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-B, 7464 Clark Street,’Chicago 26, Ill 








Did you know that school pictures 
have these uses? 


School Psychologist 
Identification Cards 
ine us aap t her school pictures to work. 
tional Seryice Bureau 
rite LSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 














VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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9ts Ylews to Us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
eators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to this 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 








Tweedy Transparencies in the fields 
of General Biology, Human Anatomy, 
Athletic Series and a General Scientific 
Group for use with Overhead (Vu- 
Graph) Projectors. They are marketed in 
sizes 5x5”, 7”x7”, and 10” x10”. 
They match, respectively, the size require- 
ments of Vu-Graph 55, the Junior or 
Standard Vu-Graph, and the Master Vu- 
Graph. Professionally produced, the 
transparencies are $1.85 each delivered al- 
ready mounted. Package prices include a 
steel case. (Tweedy Transparencies, 321 
Central Avenue. Newark, N. J.) 


Permanent Type Bulletin Board 
which features easy to use snap holders 
for bulletins and notes, thus eliminating 
the need for pins or thumbtacks. The 
Boards have key locks so that they are 
only accessible to the designated persons. 
The individual boards are 23” x35”. They 
are constructed of stainless steel and 
Masonite. (R-K Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Monroe City, Missouri) 


Silver King Screen is constructed of 
especially planned material on which 
stereo color or conventional color slides 
and color motion picture film can be pro- 
jected with a high degree of sharpness. 
The screen is available in sizes 40 by 40 
and also 50 by 50. A molded stationary 
handle located a little rear of dead center 
allows the folded screen to tilt slightly 
upward when in carrying position, thus 
making for carrying ease. (Da-Lite Screen 
Co., 2723 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, 
Ill 


Atomic Education Equipment Kits 
designed for use in high school or college 
physics, chemistry, biology, or general 
science classes. They contain the basic 
measuring instruments plus all of the ac- 
cessories needed for performing a wide va- 
riety of atomic energy demonstrations and 
experiments. Kits include not only their 
individual instruction books, but also the 
ABC Experiment Manual, Outlined in a 
new catalog of Atomic Education Equip- 
ment, #102, published by the Nucleonic 
Corporation of America, 196 DeGraw 
Street, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


Chalk Chuck is a chalk cover made of 
lightweight aluminum. Protection for 
clothes and hands, prevents chalk break- 
age and cuts chalk cost up to 30%. A 
clip allows pencil-like carrying in breast 
pocket. Available in six colors: silver, 
gold, green, red, blue and lavender. Holds 
standard 4%” chalk. List price 98¢. (Chalk 
Chuck, Inc., 5611 East 32nd St., Denver 
7, Colorado) 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW! 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films mentioned are recently-re- 
leased 16 mm, black-and-white, unless 
color is stated, and may be secured 
from your regular rental service or 
from listed producer.) 


An excellent “‘art’’ film for all to en- 
joy; for young children a group of films 
on social behavior and science; and some 
social science motion pictures for junior 
and senior high classes are new releases 
suggested here for your consideration. 


Beauty in the eye of the beholder in 
“The Eye of an Artist” (21 min., color, 
International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jack- 
son, Chicago 4) becomes yours as Artist 
Dewey Albinson reveals visual richness in 
a weather-washed old farm which other- 
wise might seem unattractive, even ugly. 
The producers make every frame of the 
autumn afternoon’s trip a worthy picture, 
while an original musical score bridges 
into an experience of discovery. You see 
how the artist seeks arrangement of sub 
ject from nature, what he looks for as he 
finds just the right contrast, balance, and 
accent, explaining how they make the 
dynamics of his painting 


Four new films for primary grades em 
phasize lessons which mothers begin and 
continue to teach at home, which teachers 
repeat by word and practice every day: 
“Fairness for Beginners”, “Begin- 
ning Responsibility: Being on Time”, 
“Beginning Responsibility: Other Peo- 


ple’s Things”, and “Kindness to 
Others”, (each 11 min., color, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1). 


These films by themselves cannot change 
behavior, but they can help, for they call 
attention and reinforce children’s ideas of 
what is right and why. Children recognize 
in the films other boys and girls doing the 
very things which they do at school, at 
home, at play—acting ‘‘good” or ‘‘bad”’ 
just as they do. The films build values, 
not by preaching or telling, but by show- 
ing the reasons and advantages of the bet- 
ter ways, by asking the viewers to think 
and to judge. 


For middle-grade children, at the age 
when they are sometimes reluctant to as- 
sume care of their own persons, “Keep- 
ing Clean and Neat” (11 min., color 
also, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) 
shows a boy and a girl learning the social 
and health importance of well-groomed 
appearance. How to perform the tasks of 
personal care are pictured and made to 
seem desirable practice. Trick photog- 
raphy, a scheme we'd all like to use, 
straightens Don's messy closet and Mil- 
dred's untidy room, giving tips on how 
to keep things neat as a matter of learn- 
ing good habits and letting them work 
for you. 
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Wood, General Editor. 


points up the beauty and ach 


J. B. LIPPIN 
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ON YOUR OWN (Grade 8) 


by William R. Wood 


FROM HERE ON (Grade 9) 


by John D. Husband and Frank F. Bright 


ALL AROUND THE LAND (Grade 10) 


by Dorothy J. Colburn 


* * * all designed to build an exceptional background in contemporary 


literature, as part of the READING FOR LIFE Series, William R. 


ON YOUR OWN illustrates a recognition of self in relation to the rest 
of the world. FROM HERE ON helps the student develop a feeling of 


greater independence and interdependence. ALL AROUND THE LAND 


ievement of our country. All 


geared to unlocking a richer reason for reading. 


COTT COMPANY 


Represented by W. F. Marmon, 7002 Lakewood Drive, Richmond 
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NEWLY R 


EVISED EDITION 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 


of the OLD DOMINION 


A WORD AND PICTURE 
1.8 % oo ee 








SENT POSTPAID 
50¢ Copy 


When ordered by the teachers 
or principals in quantities of 
15 or more 


40¢ Copy 











VIRGINI 


36 PAGES e 
150 ILLUSTRATIONS 


For History Study or for 
Scrapbook Use 


Beginning at Jamestown 


A 


8 PAGES IN COLOR 


Island, Virginia, the 


Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion unfolds an 


interesting word and picture story of the 
times of the early colonists. 


stirring 


Ideal for the child 


for cutting out the illustrations when making his 


or her own history scrapbook. 














Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
111 North 5th Street @ Richmond, Va. 
You may send me, postpaid, ___----- copies 
of the Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion. 
Enclosed is. $.......- to cover. (Check or 
money order) 
6 EE Te 
a, Sia ainatite Ge ric AA ued aS'an ee emda 
~ ay ee ae ee eae 

(Please Print Clearly) 
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With Sword and Pen, Adventures of 
Captain John Smith, by BRADFORD 
SMITH. American Book Company, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 192 pages. $1.06. 


Of particular interest in this year of the 
350th anniversary of Jamestown is this 
book on the Adventures of Captain John 
Smith. All the people and main events 
are presented in this story as accurately as 
research and documents could make them. 
Cleverly illustrated, the book is of interest 
for social studies classes in the fifth and 
sixth grades, and good for reading lists of 
seventh and eighth grades through high 
school. It is on the State library list. 
With Sword and Pen is one of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Series telling in colorful nar- 
rative the nation’s history, roaking the past 
come to life for youthful readers. 








YOUR 1957 
SUMMER TRIP! 


(Certificate credit if you wish) 


Our tenth Year's offering: 
28 days—California and the Golden 
West 
21 days—Mexico and the Deep 
South 
14 days—New England and Canada 


Join one of our groups for a vacation 
you will cherish in memory year after 
year. For complete information write: 


CIRCLE TOURS, INC. 
2404 Hillsboro Street 
P. O. Box 5426 
State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Telephone TE-27996 














THE WOODLAND FROLICS 





by Adda Mai Sharp and-Epsie Young 
illustrated by Elizabeth Rice 


America’s most popular 
supplementary readers 


Write for free information 
about The Woodland Frolics and 
the new, colorful 
supplementary 
readers 
The 
Wonder- 
Wonder 
Series 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers 


Dept. G-2 Austin, Texas 
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Junior English in Action, by J. C. 
TRESSLER, MARGUERITE B. SHELMA- 
DINE, and HENRY I. CHRIST. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston 16, Mass. 
Book 1 for Grade 7, 447 pages, $2.80. 
Book 2 for Grade 8, 448 pages, $2.80. 
Book 3 for Grade 9, 480 pages, $2.96. 
New features of the sixth edition are 

based on classroom experiences of teach- 

ers in a variety of schools throughout the 
country, on new curriculum plans, and on 
new teaching approaches. Junior English 
in Action provides training in listening, 
reading, thinking, speaking, and writing. 

Activities supplied are linked directly wth 

the students’ own lives. Colorful illustra- 

tions and cartoons lend emphasis and 
humor to each text, adding to the teen- 
age appeal of the books. 


The Silver Mace, A Story of Williams- 
burg, by MAUD and MISKA PETER- 
SHAM. The Macmillan Company, New 
York 11, N. Y. 40 pages. $2.75. 

A library book for all ages, with special 
appeal in this year of the national celebra- 
tion at Jamestown-Williamsburg-York- 
town to mark the 350th anniversary of 
the nation’s birth. The Silver Mace is a 
picture-story of Williamsburg, colonial 
capital of Virginia where much history 
was made. With a brief interesting text 
and many pictures in color, the book traces 
the crown colony’s story from its earliest 
beginning at Jamestown, to the days of its 
glory and decline, much of which has now 
been restored. The silver mace, a slender 
silver rod adorned with British arms and 
crown, the symbol of the rule of the King, 
is used as a title for this book to suggest 
a fascinating period in this early important 
colony of Williamsburg. 


Points for Decision, by HAROLD J. MA- 
HONEY and T. L. ENGLE. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
557 pages. 

A Guide to Help Youth Solve Their 
Problems, this book has been written from 
the points of view of a public school pro 
fessional guidance worker and of a pro- 
fessional psychologist. It may be used in 
subject matter classes dealing with person- 
al and social problems such as home and 
family living, or as a supplementary text- 
book in social studies, health, or biology 
courses in high schools. 


The Meaning of Americanism, by ROB- 
ERT N. BECK. Philosophical Library, 
New York, N. Y. 175 pages. $4.75. 
A study of the philosophic theory of 

democracy, this work won the $1000 
prize in the 1956 Philosophical Library 
essay contest. It stresses the point that 
traditional categories of liberal and con- 
servative do not apply to America’s po- 
litical experience since the American po- 
litical tradition defies any ‘‘either-or’’ 
classification. 


Modern Farming, by ROY W. ROBERTS, 
C. L. ANGERER, J. L. MOSES, R. W. 
GREGORY. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
New York, N. Y. 592 pages. 

This book is designed for use as a text 
in junior and senior high school courses 
in agriculture and as a reference for all 
persons interested in the science and prac- 
tice of agricultural production and market- 
ing. In this second edition, all statistics, 
charts, and graphs have been updated with 
the latest accurate information possible. 


The Elementary School Principal at 
Work, by WILLIAM V. HICKS and 
MARSHALL C. JAMESON. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York 11, N. Y. 319 
pages. $4.50. 

This is a down to earth study of the 
contemporary elementary school principal 
and the day-to-day problems he must face, 
giving suggestions and solutions for daily 
problems in a most readable fashion. 


The English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School, by THE COMMIS- 
SION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1, N. 
Y. 471 pages. $4.00. 


This volume applies at the secondary 
level the principles of curriculum develop- 
ment established by research findings, In 
two parts, Part I—The Adolescent and 
the World Today—expresses the convic- 
tion that any curriculum in the language 
arts must be based upon an understanding 
of the adolescent and the world in which 
he lives. Part Il1—The Language Arts 
Program—offers specific guidance in cur- 
riculum development with profuse illustra- 
tions from individual schools and class- 
rooms and from city and state programs 
now in operation. 


Your Child Can Learn to Read, by 
MARGARET MCEATHRON. Grosset & 
Dunlap, New York, N. Y. 92 pages. 
Illustrated. 


Designed for use by both the mother 
and the teacher, this book answers such 
questions as “‘What is phonics?’’, “‘Why 
do so many children have trouble in learn- 
ing to read?’’, ““‘When should the study 
of phonics begin?’’ Fundamental needs 
for each stage of progress in teaching sym- 
bols and sounds, consonant and vowels 
sounds, rules for division and pronuncia- 
tion, and helps for spelling, are included, 
as well as games to make learning fun for 
the child. 


Progress in Reading and Literature, by 
ETHEL M. ORR, EVELYN T. HOLSTON, 
and STELLA S. CENTER. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York 17, N. Y. 
654 pages. $3.16. 


Another volume in the series, Reading 
Today, having the twofold purpose of 
furnishing a body of reading material that 
is both enjoyable and informative and 
supplying a well-organized group of ex- 
ercises for the development of desirable 
reading skills and habits in the higher 
grades. 
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Fairfax Increases School 
Savings 

Fairfax County School Savings 
showed an increase of approximately 
60 per cent over the previous year. 
During 1956 students saved a total of 
$35,650 as compared with $23,667 
for 1955. The number of pupils par- 
ticipating during 1956 was 8,799 as 
compared with 8,184 during the pre- 
vious period. The Fairfax County 
School Savings Committee is headed by 
Mrs. Ruth N. Hindman who teaches 
at Bush Hill School. 


Korok Steel Chalkboard sheets 
are made of heavy stretcher-leveled 
enameling iron. On one side is fused 
a rock-like material that has excellent 
writing characteristics. Specifications 
may call for either “Masonite” or ply- 
wood backing. The even writing sur- 
face insures easier writing and erasing. 

Magnetic visual aids can be used on 
the Chalkboard and can be moved at 
will to illustrate situations involving 
motion. Magnets also permit any por- 
tion of the board to be used as a bulle- 
tin board. Available in all standard 
colors. (Korok Division, The Enamel 
Products Company, 341 Edy Road, 
Cleveland 8, Ohio) 
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THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Teaching and Administrative Positions Available Now 
for 1957-1958 School Year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 16th Year Write for registration form now. 


ADAMS 1 iti tetans vege 


TEACHERS AGENCY 1341 GSt., N.W.* Washington 5, D. C. > Member NATA 
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Map answers questions 


on Early Virginia 


Map by Mrs. Doris V. Davis 
and Mrs. Katherine P. Adams, 
above, Warwick, Va., teachers. 


Recently developed is 

this hand printed map of 
Early Virginia (1602-1622). 
Virginia Journal of Education 


TO GET THIS MAP 
Size 25 x 19 inches 

Not only is this map a new teach- 

ing tool for students of Virginia 


history and geography — it’s also 


reports it is based 
on exhaustive research 
and proving a good piece 

: ‘ Just write Mrs. K. P. Adams, 
of teaching material. 315 Palen Avenue, Warwick, 


Virginia, and send $1.50 postpaid. 


an artistic product suitable for 
decorative purposes. Now ready, 
just revised and newly processed. 


Healthful, restful, satisfying! 










The bright, refreshing flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
cooling to your mouth and throat, and 


the pleasant chewing helps ease tension. Try tonight. 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Virginia Journal’s advertisers offer 
down-to-earth ideas for the teacher 
who looks for them. Some of the ad- 
vertisers offer material for which you 
must write. If you are in a hurry, 
write directly to the advertiser. If you 
use the convenient coupon for order- 
ing several items, your name will be 
passed on to the advertisers, who will 
send you the material. 

82. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools—a booklet containing in- 
formation for school counselors and 
secondary school teachers. (U. S. 
Army) 

83. This... Is How It Is—a booklet 
presenting information and facts on 
what the Army will be like to a 
high school graduate upon entering 
(U. S. Army) 

84. On the Track of Some Good 
Teaching Aids? An _ illustrated 
catalog of educational materials on 
railroad transportation, with con 
venient order form. One free copy 
per teacher. (Association of Ameri 
can Railroads) 

85. Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 

Hygiene Indicate quantities of book 

lets desired for each age level. 

“Sally and Mary and Kate Wonder- 

ed’’,. is an illustrated booklet for 

girls 9 to 12. 

“Growing Up and Liking It’’ is an 

illustrated booklet for girls 12 and 

older. See ad in this issue for order 
ing free color filmstrip and movie on 
free loan and other teaching aids 

(Personal Products Corporation) 

86. Helpful Materials for Menstrual 
Education Indicate quantities of 
booklets designed for each age level 


85a. 


85b. 


86a. “You're a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12 
86b. ‘Very Personally Yours’ is an il 


lustrated booklet for girls 12 and 
older. See ad in this issue for order 
ing free movie by Walt Disney Pro 


ductions and other teaching aids 


49, 


81. 





(Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Edu- 
cational Department) 

Posture Posters Set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate 
the principles of healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 

Facts about writing short paragraphs 


for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of a money-making plan 
which school clubs have used for 
many years. (Vine Associates) 
Worktext Catalog 80-page catalog. 
Lists worktext, workbooks, teach- 
ing aids, texts, readers, and library 
books in the fields of mathematics, 
science, music, tests, reading, history, 
health, shopwork, and many others. 
(The Steck Company) 

Brochure on Summer Study in 
Europe in the fields of Education, 
History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism. Planned to 
satisfy ‘‘in-service’’ credit require- 
ments. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad ) 

“The Children’s Hour” Reproduc- 
tion of Longfellow’s poem in his 
handwriting — together with 
information on the Children’s Hour 
16-volume collection of favorite 
stories, poems and 
(Spencer Press) 


own 





biographies. 


You Can Publish Your Book A | 
32-page illustrated brochure which | 


contains information about publish 


ing, publicity, sales for every writer. | 


(Exposition Press) 
Leathercraft Catalog a 


64-page | 


catalog of materials and equipment | 


used in the making of purses, bill- 
folds, and other ““You-Do-It’”’ kits 


for personal and household products. | 


(Tandy Leather Company) 
Fund Raising Plan for Schools 


and Organizations includes samples 
on approval of greeting card box as- | 


sortments, folder and complete de- | 
tails of money-making plan for | 
schools and organizations. (Sun- 
shine Art Studios) 


Full-color Brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom 
furniture, in Diploma Blue and 
Classday Coral. (American Seating 
Company) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


circled. 


82. 83, 84. 85. 85a. 


49. 57. 


85b. 





81. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 


86. 86a. 
7 


Available in School 
year of 1956-57 only 


I indicate quantity 


86b. 1. 3. 9 28. 
8. 38. 
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DIRT 
can't anchor... 


nde 


sails away 
with 


all-purpose 


liquid detergent 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises ask your 


. WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Dolge service man 











SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

ay through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


 mconreeatrens 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








On Rhythm Band Flutes 
| Free use to schools and teach- 
| ers. 
| must be 
| not a home address. No ob- 

ligation. 


EDUCATIONAL SALES CO. 


FILM © 


Order now. This film 
sent to a school— 


50 Rose Appe Road 
Levittown, Penna. 











So 
School Assemblies 
The leader of modern assemblies in the south 
ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 
Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N. C. 

The Complete 
Educational Entertainment Program Service 





1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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forecast of spring . . . 


dacron-cotton drip-dry 


grey tweed sheath 
$25 


Fresh as the first robin...our 
slim pearl-buttoned sheath 
with flattering scoop collar, 
white-touched cuffs. Dunk 
it-wear it; no ironing needed. 


10-18. 





Thalhimers Misses Dresses * 3rd Floor 




















KA BLUE CROSS | 






for hospital care and services 





F/ 





DECIDE FOR YOURSELF, “Can you afford not to 
belong?” In making that decision, you must think be- 
yond today. Tomorrow, next month, next year compel 
you to decide 365 times a year. 


DURING 1957, one person in seven__that’s one family 
in three—will face a hospital bill! Prediction of which 
person or which family isn’t a matter of simple arith- 
metic . . . it’s a guess you must make. 


THERE IS real satisfaction in knowing you can eliminate 
the guesswork in providing for the cost of health-care. 
Through your membership in Blue Cross-Blue Shield you 
will have prepaid most or even all of the cost of care for 
accidental injuries or sudden illnesses. You are assured 
of proper care when you need it. The advantages of 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield Membership are contained in the 
basic aim to provide the best possible health care program 
at reasonable cost! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD 
207 East Franklin Street : 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
Name : 
Address ; : : 


City ae oe 


Schoo! 


ty BLUE SHIELD 





for medical and surgical care 


non-profit associations to help you 
budget for the cost of future health care 





AN EVALUATION of your investment in huspitaliza 
tion and medical-surgical coverage is important. Com- 
pare any program—both the cost and benefits—with Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. Begin 1957 with Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield in your budget! 





Blue Cross-Blue Shield representatives will meet with 
any teacher group or association to discuss a Group pro- 
gram for your school. 


VIRGINIA HOSPITAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


VIRGINIA MEDICAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
207 East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


Danville « Newport News @ Onancock e Staunton 


Winchester 


OTHER AREAS IN VIRGINIA ARE SERVED BY 
BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD PLANS IN: 
Lynchburg ¢ Norfolk e Roanoke 


BLUE CROSS 








BLUE SHIELD 











